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“DON'T HANG UP, CHARLIE, 
MY MACHINE WANTS 
TO TALK TO YOURS” 


DATA-PHONE MAKES IT POSSIBLE Sounds like science fiction, doesn’t it? — 
machines talking to each other! But it’s happening right now, thanks to a 
remarkable new kind of telephone service. 

HERE’S WHAT IT DOES: DATA-PHONE service enables machines to “‘talk’”’ 
to each other over regular telephone lines. Data and text can be sent at high 
speeds from one machine to another. They can be across the street from each 
other or across the country « DATA-PHONE will work with a wide range 
of computers and business machines — handling punched cards, paper or 
magnetic tape « Where plants, warehouses, branches or offices of a business 
are located in different cities or states; DATA-PHONE provides a quick 
economical way of transmitting payroll, inventory, billing and other data 
- Transmission speeds can be varied to meet individual needs — up to 1,600 
words a minute. (At this speed, a big supermarket’s inventory of 7,000 items 
can be sent in about eight minutes.) 

HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: Compact DATA-PHONE units are placed between 
the business machine and telephone at both the sending and receiving loca- 
tions « A regular telephone call is placed from one telephone to the other. 
Then, with a flip of a switch, one machine begins to ‘‘talk”’ to the other « At 
the originating end, the DATA-PHONE unit receives facts and figures from 
the machine in the form of electrical ‘‘bits” of information. It converts the 
bits to tones suitable for transmission over the telephone line - The DATA- 
PHONE at the receiving end converts these tones back to the original elec- 
trical “‘bits” and feeds them into business machines, teletypewriters or other 
recording equipment « There is a small installation charge and a monthly 
rental for DATA-PHONE units. Aside from that, you are charged only 
what you would normally pay for a local or long distance call. 


HOW YOU CAN FIND OUT MORE ABOUT DATA-PHONE: We are working 
closely with the manufacturers of business machines in providing this serv- 
ice. To find out how DATA-PHONE can serve you, call your telephone 
business office and ask for one of our Communications Consultants. 
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THIS MONTH’S cover photo shows a large 

as drawn metal shell. From it, hundreds of 

in This issue miniature eyelet products manufactured by 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co., Waterbury. The 

products are seen everywhere — they are lip- 


stick containers, pen and pencil caps, cigarette 
lighters, component parts for every conceivable 
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helps widen your manufacturing margin 
on nickel-chromium plated steel parts 


WHAT ECON-O-BRITE™ Is 


ECON-O-BRITE™ is DSC Accutronic® STRIP with our improved Regular Bright 
Finish for nickel-chromium plating purposes. It is suitable for applications requiring eye- 
appeal and reliable job-performance—especially where overall costs are closely budgeted. 


FIVE WAYS ECON-O-BRITE™ CUTS COSTS 


1 Our Regular Bright Finish carries no price “extra” 

2 DSC customers dispense with inter-leaving—a sizable cost saving 

3 DSC customers report that our deep-rolled brightness and close-grained surface re- 
quires scarcely any preparation for plating and also facilitates superior plating results 

4 LEVEL GAUGE and EVEN TEMPER—recognized user benefits of DSC Accutronic® 
STRIP—give you fast, steady, trouble-free stamping and roll-forming operations 

5 LEVEL GAUGE enables you to reduce your product’s average unit weight 


HOW YOU CAN JUDGE ECON-O-BRITE™ FOR YOURSELF 


First let us give you the complete story on this performance-proved production material 
and show you samples before and after plating. Then, if you say so, we can evaluate with 
you the requirements of one of your pet jobs and furnish a sample lot for you to run under 
your own operating conditions, without any obligation on your part. 


As a starter, call your nearest DSC Customer “Rep” or write: DETROIT STEEL 
CORPORATION, BOX, 1789, NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT. 


Customer Satisfaction — Our No. 1 Job 


cs DSC Accutronic STRIP stocked by: 
The Bargain WARD STEEL COMPANY 
a OM Se ert sy 
Performance Proved Wonder Metal Bag ete ony. 


a eth ret] 


o ap ® DSC EASTERN STRIP DIVISION 
Box 1789—New Haven 7, Conn. 
ib EASTERN DISTRICT CUSTOMER “REP” OFFICES 
Hamden, Conn., 2061 State St., STate 7-5781 
Flat Rolled and Wire Products New York 19, N.Y., 250 W. 57th St., COlumbus 5-4870 


Worcester 5, Mass., 600 Lincoln St., Pleasant 5-8686 
Detroit Steel Corporation—General Sales Office, Detroit 9, Michigan 


Cable Address DETROSTEEL—New York COPYRIGHT DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 1961 
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BUSINESS PEOPLE 
GOING PLACES USE THIS DOORWAY 


Here’s How Your Company Can Profit From 
The MAC Sponsored TRAVEL ACCIDENT PLAN 


The MAC Plan provides around-the-world in- 
surance protection for each and every employee 
of your firm while he is on a business trip away 
from his city of assignment or residence. 


The coverage is world-wide. The benefits apply 
to business trips anywhere, anytime—regard- 
less of the trip’s length. 


Coverage is broad—all forms of travel, includ- 
ing air, water, train, bus, streetcar, and taxi. 


Cost is low—due to mass purchasing power of 
participating member companies. 


Clearly defined benefits are established at set 
costs, supplementing the usual group programs 
and avoiding unforeseen contributions in the 
event of death or serious accidents. 


The Plan gives your company an edge in 
today’s competitive market when used as an 
added inducement for recruiting new personnel. 


CALL TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 


31 Lewis Street 
Hartford 


41 E, 424 Street 
New York 


ALL 
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Attien, Russell & Alten 
Benjamin & Connor, Inc. 


Fred H. Witiams & Co. 


Hartford Phones: JA 2-3245, 
FORMS OF 


JA 2-7281, JA 5-117] 
INSURANCE 





i 


auicx DELIVERY o eete anes OIL. 
nnsylvania & West Virginia BITUMINOUS COAL 

by barge, rail or truck 

teat Connecticut and Sectete: Massachusetts 


eee JONES & re 


NEW HAVEN: UNiversity 5-6103 ° BRIDGEPORT: EDison 3-3123 
24-HOUR SERVICE 
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Boggs Bill Best Answer to IRS 
Threat Against Free Speech 


@ TWO of the most vital sectors of America’s economy— industry and the newspaper 
business—are the targets now for a new and vicious attack by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice; an attack that aims directly at press earnings and at the same time imposes unwar- 


ranted shackles on industry’s right to say what it wants, how and when it wants to say 
it. 


IRS is beginning to enforce a regulation which provides that money spent attempt- 


ing to influence legislation, politics, or public opinion is NOT deductible as a business 
expense. 


The bitter gist of this is that the U. S. Government can push its causes without 
stint before both houses of Congress but that private citizens or corporations must pay 
from their own pockets for any efforts they make to fight for their fiscal futures. 


You'll have to search far and wide for a proposition any more rancid than that or 
any more sure to emasculate yet another sound tenet of the free enterprise doctrine: 
freedom of speech and of the press. 


This IRS ruling, incidentally, also means that you can no longer buy advertising to 
help shape public opinion. 


Let’s look at one case which should throw a spine-chilling scare into everyone in 
industry and the newspaper business. 


Timken Roller Bearing has just sued the government to recover $1,500,000 paid in 
taxes when IRS tossed out Timken’s institutional advertising budget as a business expense. 
The items disallowed by IRS are interesting. 


Take a look at what IRS disallowed the bearing people if you want your hackles 
to rise. 


They included ads promoting Canton, Ohio, ads toasting the Christmas season, ads 
backing the local community fund, ads communicating with employes, ads calling for 
all citizens to do battle against inflation, ads calling for reduced government spending. 


Even more threatening, IRS disallowed as deductible the cost to Timken of radio 
broadcasts by Fulton Lewis Jr. and George Sokolsky, two of this nation’s most eminent 
warriors in the struggle against communism. IRS not only disallowed deductions for the 
costs of the broadcasts but it disallowed the costs of advertising the broadcasts in area 
newspapers, 


Well, what’s the answer to this new effort of IRS to stifle free speech and a free 
press? Best answer, most of us agree, is a bill introduced by Congressman Hale Boggs, 
D-La., which makes short shrift of the IRS regulation. The Boggs measure would take 
the rule off the book entirely. 


The bill needs the immediate and powerful support of every businessman, indus- 
trialist and newspaper in the country. The IRS regulation is a clear abrogation of con- 
stitutional rights, an abrogation by wilful disregard of legal processes. It must be killed 
at once, decisively and thoroughly. 





The cordial atmosphere of the modern-contemporary reception room, 
Robert W. Garthwait (left) secretary-treasurer, greets a representative, 


Cly-Del’s products for a myriad of uses. Mo re I han 


of manufacture, from blank to finished product. 


Clyde W. Garthwait, Jr., vice president; Robert W. Garthwait, secretary-treasurer; Gustav The password is quality at Cly-Del. Officers of the company 
W. Larson, general manager, go over details before scheduling operations. are involved in all quality control decisions. 
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“Cly-Del . . . may I help you?” This reflects the cooperative Work-flow, shipping and 


Cly-Del approach. Receptionist is Barbara O. Bernier. 





Meets The Eyelet 








Designing and engineering are important extra services 
offered by Cly-Del to its customers. 
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@ SOME call them drawn metal 
shells . . . others call them eyelets . . . 
they are also named metal stampings. 
They are a wide gamut of shapes and 
sizes . . . they are metal cases, furni- 
ture ferrules, cosmetic containers, ter- 
minals . . . they are component parts 
of electronic devices, business ma- 
chines and guided missiles air- 
craft, automotive and timing devices 

electrical products, appliances, 
and writing instruments, 

As consumers, we enjoy the privi- 
lege of taking these things for 
granted. As manufacturers, we con- 
sider them as routine . . . as engineers, 
we find their perfection the road to 
major assembly reliability. These prod- 
ucts are a tremendous trifle of our in- 
dustrial leadership and technological 
progress. They are Connecticut in ac- 
tion . . . ingenious, practical and ver- 
satile. 


A Leader is Born 


Among eyelet manufacturers the 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Company is 
a leader. Here, in a single facility, is 
one of the most complete collections 
of mechanical skills combining engi- 
neering and design, tooling, produc- 
tion, secondary assembly operations, 


receiving schedules 
tabulated by Mrs. Pauline F. McCarthy. 
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Clyde W. Garthwait, president, founded 
Cly-Del more than twenty years ago. 


finishing, packing, and shipping. Here 
are 100 people working as a team to 
produce for the nation’s diversified 
industry the billions of drawn parts 
needed for the mountain of metal 
goods the U. S. turns out annually. 

Cly-Del was born into the indus- 
trial family of New England more 
than twenty years ago and was weaned 
on the toy, novelty, and broom mar- 
kets. The production of broom caps, 
jingle bells, and liberty bells was the 
constant diet for the early Cly-Del 
production machinery. Broom caps are 
the ingenious drawn shell devices that 
enable floor brooms and whisk brooms 
to be hung conveniently. The jingle 
and liberty bells are the perennial trin- 
kets of gaiety that are found on 
stuffed toys, jump ropes, roller skates, 
bird cages, gift wrappings, and an 
endless and sundry list of miscellane- 
ous items. 

When Cly-Del left adolescence, it 
accepted the responsibility of a broader 
scope of operations and moved from 
its original site in Cheshire, Connec- 
ticut to occupy the major part of an 
industrial building in the heart of Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut. With room to 
spread its wings and grow at its new 
environs, Cly-Del added to its existing 
facilities a complete toolroom, engi- 
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Master craftsmen in the toolroom prepare each production machine. New 


Every ordinary alloy (and some uncommon metals, too) in the 
tooling often starts by whirling tool stock on a lathe and taking the first 


widths and gages most often required are warehoused at Cly-Del. The big 


bite into the shape of tomorrow’s production. 


Secondary operations are geared to production 
schedules. 


neering department and greatly ex- 
panded its production and secondary 
operations departments. 


Connecticut — Hub of 
Eyelet Industry 


With rare exception, every metal- 
working industry requires the produc- 
tion of eyelet machine parts. Cly-Del 
management analyzed the markets 
within the metalworking field and se- 
lected those with a particular need for 
drawn shells as a start for their new 
sales-growth program. The central 
Connecticut area at that time was 
(as it is today) the hub of eyelet 
manufacturing in the United States. 
Eyelet machines are themselves the 
products of the central Connecticut 
machine tool industry, and the skilled 
eyelet toolmakers are concentrated in 
this area. The first contract produc- 
tion run led to the second and the 
third and the fourth, until the se- 
quence of growth put Cly-Del in the 


Milling precision adds new accuracy to new 
tooling. 


position of serving industry from bor- 
der to border and from coast to coast. 


Complete Facilities 
Under One Roof 


As increased demands for increased 
accuracy of component parts became 
the constant requirement of industry 
generally, the Cly-Del services of en- 
gineering, designing, developing be- 
came more important to those com- 
panies Cly-Del was serving. The tool- 
room facility for the specialized skill 
of modifying eyelet machines to pro- 
duce specific parts in specific quanti- 
ties from specific metals to specific 
tolerances also became a major advan- 
tage to Cly-Del customers. 


From Strip Metal to Metal Shells 


It is interesting to know how a 
drawn metal shell is made. All of us 
see them regularly. We all recognize 
a cigarette lighter, a lipstick con- 


tainer, an electrical socket on a floor 
lamp, a ferrule on furniture legs. As 
drawn metal shells (or eyelets or 
stampings as they are also called) 
these parts may be of simple or intri- 
cate design, may have only one open- 
ing .. . or several, and they may have 
constant wall and bottom thicknesses. 
They may be made of copper and its 
alloys, nickel and its alloys, steel and 
its alloys, aluminum and its alloys. 
We have all seen them cylindrical, 
square, tapered, and in combination of 
all these geometric shapes. It is not 
until we stop taking these things for 
granted that we can begin to appreci- 
ate the ingenuity behind them and de- 
velop an interest in knowing how 
these things come about. 

At Cly-Del, all contract produc- 
tion of drawn shells starts as strip 
metal in coils. Some of it is heavy 
gage, some light; some are common 
alloys, some are uncommon. alloys. 
They vary in hardness, width, thick- 
ness, and length; but they all have 
the same common denominator. They 
are all strip metal in coils. Once the 
eyelet machine is tooled to produce a 
specific part, one end of the strip 
metal is fed from a reel into the eye- 
let machine and positioned in front of 
the first plunger. The machine, itself, 
is a combination of synchronized 
plungers which operate at quicker- 
than-eye speeds to form drawn shells 
in a series of separate and distinct, 
but progressive operations. The num- 
ber of plungers set into operation is 
predetermined by the shape, size, and 
intricacy of the part to be produced. 

Now that we have started to de- 
scribe the steps in producing a drawn 
metal shell, let us assume that ten 
plungers will be used; and let us also 
assume that the hypothetical product 
is a cap for a fountain pen. Plunger 
number one cuts a blank from the 
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The big one — it can blank a six-inch 
disc and draw it 4% inches deep. 


continuous strip metal. An automatic 
device transfers the blank into posi- 
tion under plunger number two. Plun- 
ger number two draws the blank into 
a cup shape unit, and the shuttling 
device positions it under the next 
plunger. The next six plungers in a 
sequence of operations refine the 
length and the diameter of the drawn 
part to more closely approximate the 
required end result. The last two 
plungers of our hypothetical fountain 
pen cap complete the part and can 
even include such steps as lettering or 
trademarks, special beading, threading, 
or piercing, fluting, clipping and other 
operations; and by the time the last 
plunger lifts free from the part, the 
fountain pen cap is completed and 
ready for finishing operations. Some 
parts require as many as twelve or 
more separate plunger operations; 
others need as few as five or six. The 
evolution, however, from blank to fin- 
ished draw is the same, regardless of 
the number of plungers set into oper- 
ation. 


War Winning Contributions 


During World War II, Cly-Del 
worked at fever-speed to help bring 
about a quick end to hostilities. Engi- 
neering, tooling, and production of 
parts for the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice of the military forces became Cly- 
Del’s first responsibility. Testimonials 
dated in the early 1940’s and stating 
in part “. . . The Chemical Warfare 
Service needed ferrules in a hurry. 
Some contractors, upon reading the 
specifications, said the job was too 
dificult and was impossible to com- 
plete by the required date. The Cly- 
Del Manufacturing Company tackled 
the problem and did the job prompt- 
ly . . .” These mementos of metal- 
working skills still occupy a position 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The parts coming off this eyelet machine at the left started 
as blanked discs at the right. 
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Cly-Del is proud of these commendations 
received from the Chemical Warfare Pro- 
curement Section of the War Department. 
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Out of the bank of speedy little eyelet ma- 
chines. This one blanks and forms intricate 
components the size of a dime. 


Keeping ahead of tomorrow with the equip- 
ment customers will need is a company policy. 
New electronically-controlled production ma- 
chine gets its first try. 


Economy for customers is often found in large-run orders. The spacious storage and shipping 
facilities permit partial shipments as required. 
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Taxes and Spending Can Be Cut 


By REPRESENTATIVE BRUCE ALGER 


Representative Alger, the author of this article, is a member of the 
tax-writing House Ways and Means Committee. He is a Republican 


from Texas. 


@ IN pushing ahead to new legislative 
frontiers, the government should offer 
greater opportunity for the individual 
to improve his own condition with 
his own resources. 

We can meet not only our goals of 
more economic growth and employ- 
ment, but also the threat of commu- 
nism, by: 

1. Recognizing the need for major 
reform of our federal tax system. 

2. Adopting a tax program which 
will strengthen our capitalistic private 
enterprise society. 

3. Enlisting the support of 60 mil- 
lion taxpayers in this reform through 
a widespread awareness of the poten- 
tial savings as well as tax reduction 
involved, 


Faults of Tax System 


The present tax system stunts per- 
sonal ambition by denying just re- 
wards for individual effort. 

Through capital-starvation, it has 
made the American dream of going 
into business for oneself more difficult 
to fulfill. 

It has reduced the job opportunities 
which only a free flow of investment 
funds can make possible. 

It has helped to feed inflation by 
smothering the rate of savings and 
destroying accumulated capital. 

It has slowed the rise in living 
standards which depends on capital 
formation. 

The cause of these national blights 
is the involuntary diversion of sav- 
ings — the only source of private 
capital — from their natural flow 
toward urgently needed investment 
fund reservoirs to the federal Treas- 
ury. 

It is about time that we got tough- 
fisted about a problem that has con- 
sistently resisted solution through a 
more restrained appeal. 

There is no sound reason why we 
Reprinted trom April 1961 issue of Nation's 
Business (Copyright 1961) by permission of its 


publisher, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
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should accept the inevitability of the 
present tax system. 

Even more important, we must be 
careful that much-talked-of future 
reforms are revisions that encourage 
private incentive. 

As compelling as are the domestic 
reasons for tax-rate reform, the situ- 
ation is even more critical in view of 
Russia’s threat to bury us in a pro- 
duction race. 

We cannot win playing it the 
communist way, the way of govern- 
ment control. We became the fore- 
most nation of the world through 
free enterprise and individual initia- 
tive and we can maintain our position 
only if we continue to grow through 
that philosophy. 

Soviet planners are aware of the 
way our tax system is retarding our 
economic growth and they are bank- 
ing more on our weakness to defeat 
us than on their strength. 

For more than 12 years we have 
poured billions of taxpayer dollars 
into the economies of free world na- 
tions — and encouraged huge private 
investments — in order to build up 
their supplies of capital and stiffen 
their resistance to communism, At the 
same time we have ignored at home 
the very lesson we are striving to 
teach abroad, that adequate capital 
funds are vital to the stability and 
growth of a free economy. 


Role of Businessmen 


In an international economic war, 
the businessman is the front-line sol- 
dier because the achievements of those 
engaged in commercial activities 
largely decide the rate of our eco- 
nomic growth. 

Yet we are, in a sense, demanding 
that our business community demolish 
Russia’s challenge without permitting 
it to use the only weapon that can 
effectively turn the tide. That is a 
steady flow of investment funds for 
starting and expanding business en- 
terprises. 


We must unshackle the business 
community so that it can meet the 
Russian thrust on more equal ground. 
If we are to show the world the gen- 
uine flowering of free enterprise, we 
must first achieve an_ enlightened 
transformation of the tax system. 

How can we ever expect to get 
the recipients of foreign aid funds 
off our fiscal backs unless we demon- 
strate, by our own example, that the 
true path to the full rewards of a free 
economic system is a sound tax pro- 
gram? Failure in this could mean that 
we will be committed to keeping re- 
cipient nations on American taxpayer- 
dollar doles from now on. 

The most comprehensive program 
for reform of federal tax rates and 
methods is now before the Congress 
in several bills. The legislation is 
best known as the Herlong-Baker 
bills. My colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee — Rep. A. S. Her- 
long, Jr., a Florida Democrat, and 
Rep. Howard H. Baker, Republican 
of Tennessee, are the chief sponsors. 
After studying the Herlong-Baker 
bills I have introduced an identical 
bill. (In the House each member has 
his own bills.) The legislation would 
reduce both individual and corporate 
income tax rates over a five-year 
period; defer taxes for individuals on 
long-term capital gains as long as the 
taxpayer reinvests his holdings; reduce 
the rates of tax on estates and gifts, 
and establish more realistic deprecia- 
tion rules. 


How Taxes Would Drop 


The top rate of individual income 
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tax rates would be brought down, by 
the end of the fifth year of applica- 
tion, from 91 per cent to 47 per cent. 
The first bracket would be reduced 
from 20 per cent to 15 per cent and 
there would be corresponding reduc- 
tions in all the interim rates. 

Let me cite a few examples. The 
$8,000 to $10,000 bracket of taxable 
income would be brought down from 
its present 34 per cent to 19 per cent; 
the $16,000 to $18,000 bracket from 
§0 to 23 per cent; the $50,000 to 
$60,000 bracket from 75 to 31 per 
cent for single taxpayers. 

The top corporate rate would be 
reduced from 52 per cent to 47 per 
cent through annual reductions of 
one point each year over the five- 
year span, The linkage of the top 
rates of individual and corporate taxes 
is an especially enlightened move, 
since 85 per cent of the total business 
population is composed of unincorpo- 
rated firms. In fairness they should 
not be taxed at higher rates than cor- 
porations. 


Over five years, a reduction of 25 
per cent would be made in the time 
during which businesses could charge 
off the cost of depreciable property. 
Estate tax rates would be reduced 
from a top of 77 per cent to 47 per 
cent and the top rate of gift tax 
from 57.75 per cent to 35.25 per 
cent. All lower rates of both taxes 
would be reduced in proportion. 

These bills strike at the crux of 
the tax problem which is the sharp 
climb in the graduated rates in the 
middle income brackets. This is the 
bottleneck that has slowed the flow 
of investment funds, especially the 
risk venture variety, since our cap- 
ital availability is firmly tied to the 
rate at which savings can be accumu- 
lated. 


None can refute that we must look 
to the savings, principally of those in 
the middle and upper brackets, for 
the venture funds to create jobs, start 
and expand businesses, make products 
available at prices within reach. Even 
though we sometimes forget or turn 
away from it, every material need, 
every benefit, every business advance, 
every rise in living standards has a 
common progenitor, and that is cap- 
ital When tax reduction is men- 
tioned it tends, sometimes, to produce 
twin fears in the minds of many 
Americans, not excluding those who 
appreciate the need for action. 

The first of these concerns is based 
on the apprehension that deficit spend- 
ing would result. The second, and al- 
lied fear, is for the revenue effect of 
the reductions, 

Our bills have provisions which 
completely dispel both fears. 
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Potential for Savings 


A built-in safeguard eliminates the 
possibility that the bills will cause 
deficit spending. This safety valve is 
a provision that permits postponement 
of rate reductions in any year in 
which an unbalanced budget is threat- 
ened. Certainly this should allay the 
fears of even the most staunch budget 
balancers. 

As to the revenue effect, the authors 
of this legislation believe that any loss 
will be more than offset by the in- 
creased revenue resulting from the 
greater economic growth made pos- 
sible by the unleashing of investment 
funds. 

This appraisal is based on the cal- 
culation that each one per cent annual 
increase in the rate of economic 
growth will produce $1 billion in ad- 
ditional federal revenue. As the reve- 
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nue effect of our bills would average 
out at less than $3.5 billion annually, 
or the equivalent of a 3.5 per cent 
rate of economic growth, a five per 
cent average rate of growth over the 
next five years would not only offset 
the revenue effect but provide an 
excess of $1.5 billion. 


Over and above these benefits is 
another that could prove to be the 
most important of all. 


This is the postponement feature, 
which can be the launching pad for 
the greatest and most dynamic of- 
fensive against government waste that 
our country has ever witnessed. 


Over the years the federal govern- 
ment has been growing rapidly at the 
expense of economic growth, upon 
which it depends for revenue. This 
process has gone unchecked because 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WANTED: 


Cheer Leader S 


@ UPON GRADUATION from 
high school Betty Lou Jenkins had 
trouble finding a job. The application 
handed to her at one plant had a 
space for listing “special talents.” She 
could think of none which had any 
commercial value but in desperation 
put down “cheer leader” on the form. 


A few days later she was called for 
an interview. “It says here that you're 
a cheer leader,” the boss-man said. 

Betty Lou blushed. “I didn’t have 
anything else to put in that blank,” 
she explained, “and everybody in 
school knew me as the football and 
basketball cheer leader.” 


As the interview progressed the 
manager asked the girl, “Do you sup- 
pose you could cheer up this place? 
Morale has been bad for a long time, 
and all the improvements in working 
conditions don’t seem to make much 
difference.” 


She agreed to try and was hired as 
a messenger. Never had she imagined 
that so many gripers and sour pusses 
would be assembled in one place. 

Betty Lou was like a breath of fresh 
air in the plant. She could not use a 
big megaphone and skimpy skirt on 
this job, but her cheer leader’s attitude 
began to infect the whole shop. 

Making her rounds in the plant and 
office, she soon became known as the 
girl with the big smile. She made a 
grizzled old lathe hand happy by ad- 
miring his work. When the chief ship- 
ping clerk handed her some papers 
showing the front office that he had 
at last reduced the backlog to zero, 
she shouted “Hurray” and left him 
feeling as elated as if he had led his 
team to victory in the homecoming 
game. 

She did not dare to chant “We 
want a touch-down” to the eleven 
dour women who constituted an as- 
sembly crew which had been failing 
to meet its quotas, but one day when 
they succeeded in meeting it, Betty 


*Reprinted by poreniosien from Supervision Maga- 
zine, Copyright March, 1961. 
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There is nothing in the world like 
them for improving team morale, reducing 
errors, and getting high production 


Lou spread the word around the plant. 
People in other departments told the 
women that they had heard the news, 
and the next day the assembly crew 
repeated its performance. 


That intangible asset known as 
morale was noticeably increased in the 
next year. Then Betty Lou married an 
up-and-coming young man, and she 
is now concentrating on raising a fu- 
ture basketball team. 


important Work 


It was hard to find a good replace- 
ment for Betty Lou, and the manager 
decided that her morale-building work 
Was too important to entrust to an 
ordinary messenger. He now spends at 
least an hour every day in what some 
people think is plant inspection but is 


really something he regards as cheer. 


leading. 


Happy employees are usually better 
producers than unhappy employees, 
and a lot of high-priced executives 
and brainy psychologists have worked 
hard on the problem of improving 
morale. They know that it requires a 
great deal more than good wages and 
pleasant physical surroundings. It de- 
pends upon a wide range of factors, 
such as good communication, job se- 
curity, confidence in management, and 
effectiveness of administration. One 
of the factors is employee status and 
recognition. Here’s where cheer lead- 
ers come in. 


In some organizations the house or- 
gan performs as a cheer leader. It not 
only applauds those who score the 
production touch-downs but also the 
linemen whose good work is less ap- 
parent to the spectators. In other or- 
ganizations there is an honor awards 


system which directs the applause to 
those who most deserve it. But a good 
supervisor personally performs the 
functions of a cheer leader, even 
though he may never recognize him- 
self as one. 


The most valuable asset a cheer 
leader possesses is enthusiasm. ‘‘Noth- 
ing great,” said Emerson, “was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm,” and 
other wise men have made the same 
observation. A cheer leader generates 
excitement about athletes and events 
on the playing field. A good super- 
visor generates excitement about ideas, 
efforts, people, problems, and work. 
He feels things and shows that he 
cares. He transmits his own enthu- 
siasm to others, 


Another characteristic of a cheer 
leader is optimism. Even when his 
team is losing by a score of 40 to 0 in 
the last quarter, he must find some- 
thing to cheer about: a first down, a 
good tackle, or even a forward pass 
that was nearly completed. A super- 
visor, too, needs to look on the bright 
side of things. Even when mishaps 
create utter chaos, he needs to look 
for the silver lining in the clouds. He 
must be hard-headed enough to recog- 
nize a mess and take steps to correct 
it, but if he lets despondency perme- 
ate his work group, he will have little 


chance of doing an effective salvage 
job. 


A cheer leader directs most of the 
shouts of appreciation and encourage- 
ment to the whole team, but he also 
stimulates applause for individuals. So 
does a good supervisor. When a worker 
makes a good suggestion or does a job 
especially well, he should be given 
credit in front of his fellow workers. 

While becoming a better cheer 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT — 
A PROFESSION 


By DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 
Chairman of the Board 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


@ THE heart of the American Free 
Enterprise System is the publicly 
owned corporation. Since industrial ac- 
tivity first started in this country, we 
have seen some broad changes in the 
relations of such corporations with 
stockholders, with their employees, 
with their customers, and with gov- 
ernment. The process of change has 
not stopped. It is essential that, as 
these relations alter in the future, they 
do so in such manner as to enhance, 
rather than to cramp, the industrial 
strength of this country in the inter- 
national competition which lies ahead. 


In the early days a few men banded 
together in a business enterprise, pooled 
their capital, hired one of their num- 
ber or an outsider as manager, and pro- 
ceeded to operate, There was no doubt 
then that the stockholders controlled 
the company, that they held all ulti- 
mate authority securely in their own 
hands. There was no doubt that, in 
managing their affairs they were sub- 
ject to very little government control, 
they paid very little attention to the 
opinions of their employees on any sub- 
ject, and they often felt little respon- 
sibility to the general public. This is 
not to say that they were always venal, 
or ignorant, or arrogant; they often 
operated in a paternalistic manner and 
were men of high principles. 


But we long ago outgrew this sim- 
ple form. It is a far cry to the modern 
corporation, with thousands or even 
hundreds of thousands of stockholders, 
and of employees, selling goods worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 


The Role of Stockholders Today 


We still preserve the myth that the 
stockholders control the company as 
closely as they did generations ago. To 
this end we have very formal stock- 
holders’ meetings and elections. We 
insist, and this is salutary, that stock- 


An address delivered at the 10th Semi-annual 
Meeting and Mid-year Conference of the Manu- 
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But in a company that is at least 
moderately successful, the stockholders 
in practice generally act only as in- 
terested spectators. If they disagree 
with management policy they do not 
battle the matter out on the floor of 
a meeting, except occasionally and then 
usually on minor issues; instead they 
sell their stock and invest somewhere 
else. Only when a company gets into 
real difficulty of some sort does a group 
of large stockholders get together and 
take over. The normal course of events 
is that a self-perpetuating body of of- 
ficers and directors runs the company, 
and keeps its stockholders content as 
long as earnings and dividends are 
satisfactory. 


DR. VANNEVAR BUSH Responsibilities of Modern 


holders, and the public, be told the Management 


essential facts regarding the company, 


The danger, of course, is that the 
and that these be accurately stated. 


inner group will operate for its own 
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private benefit, rather than for the 
benefit of the stockholders. Actually, 
the danger is even broader, for a 
modern company has responsibilities 
also to government, to its labor force, 
to its supervisory and professional staff, 
to its customers, and to the com- 
munities and the nation of which it is 
a part, The danger is that a selfish in- 
ner group will give lip service to its 
responsibilities, and fatten its own 
purse. 

We would like to think that this 
sort of thing went out with the old 
robber barons, who were often quite 
frank and open in the piracy which 
they carried on by devious means. But 
current sad examples, of seizing con- 
trol of companies to milk them, of 
concealed kickbacks on purchases, re- 
mind us that all is not yet well. 

But much progress has been made. 
There is no doubt that business ethics 
today are far sounder than a gener- 
ation ago. This has occurred primarily 
because of government regulation and 
new laws. But I believe it has also 
occurred because businessmen have 
themselves altered in their motivations 
and in their personal codes. It is this 
that I would trace with you briefly 


today. 


Limits of Corporate Freedom 


I do not need to recite the great 
range of legal controls; SEC regula- 
tions, the holding company acts, the 
anti-trust laws, the prohibition of in- 
terlocking directorates and a dozen 
others. We are all cognizant of them, 
often harassed by them, for no such 
comprehensive body of law, framed by 
fallible men, could ever be free of ab- 
surdities and injustices. But we know 
that such a development was in- 
evitable, and was in fact necessary; 
and most of us would agree that its 
development has, on balance, been 
salutary. It has, in fact, been one of 
the things that has prevented us from 
plunging down the road of state so- 
cialism, a road on which we have en- 
tered, and paused. 

Nor do I need to review the access 
to power of the labor movement in 
this country. Here is one party to the 
affair that is now certainly represented 
and vocal, We are appalled at times 
by irresponsibility and racketeering in 
labor organizations, and we wonder 
whether legislators have the laboring 
man’s interests truly at heart when 
they are most assertive; it looks as 
though the pendulum has swung too 
far, and that we are in for trouble 
before it comes to a reasonable balance. 
But, again, the movement was in- 
evitable, and it was also necessary. And 
there are few among us today who, 
viewing the entire history, with its 
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distortions and excesses, would deny 
that it has been in general salutary, 
for we are a nation of free men, and 
we would not limit to any class the 
right to organize to pursue their ob- 
jectives. 

The self-perpetuating inner circle 
which operates a corporation today 
finds itself hedged about in a dozen 
ways. Even when the group consists 
of one powerful man, surrounded only 
by those he in effect controls, the old 
wild freedom is gone. So the question 
arises, where do we go from here? 
Do we continue to cramp the business 
corporations’ freedom with more and 
more government supervision until the 
concept of free enterprise dies, and we 
replace it by a myriad of controls? 
We have done so to an appalling extent 
by over-regulation in the case of the 
railroads. Or do we evolve into 
something more able to carry on, 
without abuses, the traditions and 
ideals which rendered this country 
great and prosperous? I would point 
out first some trends that are second- 
ary and mitigating, but nevertheless 
interesting. 


Independent Influences on 
Management 


One of these is the rise of mutual 
investment organizations. This is a 
relatively new phenomenon, under 
which great groups of investors employ 
management to invest for them; 
thus, at a price, securing diversification 
and presumably judgment. One phase 
of this is the activity of the trained 
professional security analyst. Repre- 
senting large groups of actual or po- 
tential stockholders, he asks questions 
of management, and he gets answers. 
It delves far deeper into policies, 
strength of management, and plans, 
than any other mechanism active to- 
day. And no company of national sta- 
ture can afford to be thought ill of by 
a consensus of security analyst opinion, 
for one reason because such a com- 
pany must always maintain a position 
of ability to attract new investment 
on a favorable basis. As yet there has 
been no substantial, direct, and unwise 
interference with management on the 
part of these organizations. 


There has also been some trend to- 
ward utilizing on boards of directors 
men who are really independent. The 
majority of the board should of course 
preferably in most cases be made up 
of those who have a direct stake in the 
company’s prosperity, or who represent 
those who do. But it is helpful to have 
these independent men present, if 
they are wisely selected. For one thing, 
it is an anachronism for a self-per- 
petuating group of officers to vote 
themselves fancy bonuses without any 


review by anyone whatever. The pres- 
ence of some who do not participate at 
least causes more thought before thi: 
sort of gratification of pride, for it is 
hardly more than that in these days 
of absurd income tax rates in the up- 
per brackets, does harm to the whole 
structure of free enterprise. Then, 
too, the independent reminds by his 
mere presence that there are other ob- 
ligations than just those to stock- 
holders and employees. 

When the head of an enterprise dies 
suddenly, there is often a crisis. Some 
means is necessary to avoid a situation 
in which a group of possible succes- 
sors is asked to select one of their own 
number. The need is often filled by a 
body of retired inactive patriachs of 
the business who step in when this 
happens. But the independent director 
can then be of real service. He may 
come from academic life or profes- 
sional circles, or non-competitive bus- 
iness. It is only necessary that he have 
no personal possible benefit from com- 
pany operations, and that he be genu- 
inely interested, and willing to serve 
because of the satisfaction he derives 
from helping guide a worthwhile ef- 
fort. 


Profit—Plus Public Service 


This is a good point at which to 
pause, and make one point clear, The 
primary responsibility of the officers 
and directors of a company is to render 
that company successful, to cause it 
to make money. It is their job to do 
so under severe difficulties. Competi- 
tion will be intense, labor will some- 
times be unreasonable, customers will 
be fickle, bureaucrats will be oppres- 
sive, laws will be absurd. In spite of 
hell and high water, within the 
limits of the law, and with de- 
cency and just dealing, it is the 
prime duty of management to make 
a profit. Unless it does, it will 
not long be present to do anything 
else. But, for a successful company 
this is not enough. It is not enough, 
for one reason, because, in a demo- 
cratic society and in the long run, a 
corporation will not be allowed to ex- 
ert its great economic power without 
harassment, unless the public believes 


that it is operating for the public bene- 
fit. 


Historic Role of the Professions 


I turn to what seems to me the most 
significant and salutary trend of the 
past generations, the one that I believe 
holds the greatest hope for the future. 

Ever since the days of the clan there 
have been three great groups in so- 
ciety. First, there have been those who 
labored; they produced the fruits on 
which the subsistence of the clan de- 
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pended. Second, there have been those 
who directed and governed, forming 
a structure which distinguished the 
clan from a disorganized mob vulner- 
able to the vicissitudes of nature and 
the rapacity of neighbors. Finally, 
there have been the professional men. 

In the days of the clan this last 
group was represented by the medicine 
man. He held himself apart and dealt 
in mystery, He may have victimized 
his fellows, or aspired to succeed his 
chief. But, at his best, he served his 
people in ways that were beyond the 
needs of the moment. 

As society advanced, his place was 
taken by the professional groups in the 
population, in religion, in law, in 
medicine. Today this has ramified into 
a hundred categories, the architects, 
the artists, the scientists, the engineers, 
the management consultants, the 
teachers at every level, the certified 
public accountants, in many senses 
the civil service. 

The early professions surrounded 
themselves with mystery and para- 
phernalia. They used a special jargon— 
some still do. They invented passwords, 
and wore strange and wonderful rai- 
ment. They tested neophytes and in- 
doctrinated them in the mysteries. 
They claimed exclusiveness and special 
privilege. They created bizarre organi- 
zations for their own discipline and 
regulation. They boasted queer titles. 


Motivation of Professional Men 


But the central theme of any true 
profession is ministry to the. people. 
This is not just a service, humbly ren- 
dered. It is guidance, extended with 
pride and authority. Moreover, there is 
no vow of poverty, no turning away 
from the ways of the world. The pro- 
fession is a part of the society in which 
it acts. Its members expect, and intend 
to obtain a proper share of the world’s 
goods, in order that they may act ef- 
fectively. But they are far more in- 
terested in other things than to join a 
mad scramble after riches. Their ob- 
ject in life is to minister to the needs 
and welfare of those about them, by 
reason of special knowledge and special 
skills. To attain this position they 
expect to spend long, arduous years 
in special study and _ experience, 
to forgo in so doing many of 
the pleasant things of life, if necessary 
to endure hardship. When they ar- 
rive, they expect to receive the re- 
spect of their fellow men which is 
their due and they expect to earn a 
good living for themselves and their 
children. Their motivation is the es- 
teem of their peers. Some of them are 
interested in public acclaim, but not 
many. Some, of course, are fakes and 
mountebanks, and not true profes- 
sional men at all. But, for the genuine 
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professional man, -the thing that leads 
him on, that causes him to exert his 
best efforts, to aspire to great accom- 
plishment, is the desire to win over the 
long run the respect of those of his 
fellows whose judgment and whose 
standards of judgment he respects. If 
a man’s life is devoted to ministry to 
the people in this sense, and if his 
reward is the respect of the best of his 
peers, then he is a professional man. 
And, as such, he is the cement which 
has held society together since it first 
began. 

Before I go on, let me make sure that 
you do not think I am blind to what 
goes on about me. I have known sci- 
entists, employed and considered as 
such, that did not know enough to 
hold down a good job as a garage me- 
chanic. I have seen lawyers mulct their 
own clients, and physicians I would 
not let treat my poodles. I know there 
are executives in high posts who ar- 
rived there by flattery and chicanery. 
I see cruel masters, and suspect them 
of hidden sins. I witness the gyrations 
of blatant egotists, and suspect them 
of gross ignorance. I have watched 
businessmen violate every principle of 
management carried in the books. And 
I read the papers, and have still a 
reasonable, but qualified, confidence in 
my fellow men. 

But I am writing about the best 
there is in the professions, and their 
true mission in our complex society. 
And I am writing about their ideals 
and their aspirations, their standards 
and their motivations. 


The Profession of Management 


With this caveat, look about you, 
and consider the dozen best business- 
men you know, best from the stand- 
ard of their success, how you like them 
as men, and their character. What are 
they doing, and why are they doing 
it? I submit that they are ministering 
to the people. They are guiding a com- 
plex, difficult segment of society; first 
so that it shall be successful, and sec- 
ond so that it shall constitute a health- 
ful and worthy segment of the so- 
ciety of which it is a part. They are bal- 
ancing their obligations to all the 
groups with which they deal. They in- 
tend, by their efforts, and by their 
wisdom in drawing strong men about 
them, to safeguard and enhance the 
savings of stockholders which they 
control, to deal justly with their em- 
ployees and merit their respect and 
confidence, to fill the genuine needs 
of their customers honestly and with 
skill, and to do all this within the let- 
ter and spirit of the law. Moreover, 
they intend that their company shall 
be regarded, first as sound and success- 
ful, and second as a good citizen in 


the community. When they do these 
things, when they try to do them, bas- 
ing their actions on the wisdom of 
long study and experience, they are in- 
deed ministering to the people. 


The Reward—Respect 


Why do they do it? To make 
money? The ones we are thinking of 
passed that motivation long ago. If 
they make more they can only give 
it away, in taxes most of it, or to 
heirs who already have enough, or to 
charity. Love of power? Power is the 
wrong word. Men have succeeded in 
business by raw harsh authority. Henry 
Ford did, but he had a lot of luck. 
Very few great executives today oper- 
ate that way. The leadership of an in- 
tense capable group of top executives 
calls for far more subtle talents than the 
ability to issue orders. The privilege 
and duty of making the final decision 
in a tough controversial situation is 
not the sort of power men yearn for. 
Do they go on doing it because they 
do not know how to quit? Sometimes. 
We have all witnessed the sad story of 
men who held on too long. But we 
are thinking of active men in their 
prime, who should not quit and pro- 
ceed to do less useful things. Do they 
go on just by habit? These are men 
who have risen through the ranks, 
and men do not rise who proceed by 
habit. 

They do it because they value the 
respect of their fellows, their associ- 
ates in business, their friends at the 
club, their competitors. They strive, 
and accomplish, and struggle with ad- 
versity and catastrophe, first because 
they believe what they are doing is 
worthwhile, and second, because those 
whose judgment they respect think 
they are doing a good job. They con- 
tinue, because, over the years, their 
great satisfaction has come from being 
genuinely admired, and they wish to 
merit still more the quiet acclaim 
which they value, only when it is 
genuine, and based on reality. 

We all know many men who thus 
accomplish, and whose motivation is 
the respect of their peers. This is a 
profession in the truest sense. 


Growth of Professional Management 


It has been growing and expanding 
over the years. The profession of busi- 
ness management has none of the trap- 
pings of the older professions. It 
awards no medals, wears no uniform, 
has no password. It does not demand 
the acquisition of an academic degree 
of its members. It has its own jargon 
of the market place, but this is not 
wholly incomprehensible to the laity. 


(Continued on page 42) 





Can Liberty Be Exported? 


By Dr. N. Burnett Macruper, Executive Secretary 


Louisville Council of Churches 
Louisville, Kentucky 


@ AMERICAN foreign policy is an 
area in which fact and fancy mingle 
freely these days. The oft-proclaimed 
goals of the American government on 
the world scene is to bring the bene- 
fits of the American Revolution to 
all the peoples of the earth. In other 
words, freedom for all people is our 
goal and a great and magnificient 
goal it is! 

It is a high aspiration. Just recently 
the press carried a speech in which 
one of America’s outstanding Protes- 
tant leaders pointed out the hunger 
abroad for economic opportunity, po- 
litical liberty and human dignity. So 
far we have been dealing with facts. 


Conditioning Required 


It is also a fact that the American 
Constitution was drawn up and rati- 
fied in order to safeguard and preserve 
the liberties which had been won at 
the price of blood, treasure and sacri- 
fice. Government was conceived to 
operate with the just consent of the 
governed—that is, of the people. Man 
derived his worth, not from the gov- 
ernment but from God. 

Again, we are still in the realm of 
fact. But it is fancy to think that 
political liberty and economic oppor- 
tunity and human dignity can emerge 
in a climate where certain moral and 
spiritual pre-conditions do not exist. 
Take the history of the American re- 
public. The nature of man and his 
destiny under the concept of limited 
government were arrived at by the 
Founding Fathers long before we be- 
gan to reap the benefits of an expand- 
ing economy and a system of mass- 
production with modern industry. 


No Price On Liberty 


The economic phase was the result 
and the fruit of a climate of free- 
dom. But economics in itself can 
neither produce freedom nor preserve 
it. Rather economic freedom must be 
preserved by the action of just men and 
free men. 

On what grounds then can we ex- 
pect our goal of freedom for 
the newly-developing peoples to be 
achieved? 


DR. N. BURNETT MAGRUDER 


It is fancy to believe that money 
and techniques of production can 
guarantee human dignity. Yet the 
American government has exported 
billions upon billions of capital and 
equipment and the aim for all of this 
vast expenditure is to preserve free- 
dom. And many times we are told 
that if we do not do this, certain 
countries will embrace the Com- 
munist regimes by receiving help from 
them. But whoever in the wildest 
dreams can imagine that the cause of 
freedom or tyranny depends solely on 
the extent of money which is either 
given or lent to a borrower? 

It appears however that the think- 
ing of our officials in charge of 
foreign relations has not gone beyond 
this point. They are indulging in 
fancy and are involving our people in 
impossible dreams. 

Take another approach. Woodrow 
Wilson pointed out with peculiar in- 
sight and understanding that the his- 
tory of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of government. Now, how 
much money do you suppose can be 
poured into the regions which are 
openly moving by the acknowledge- 
ment of their leaders into Marxist 
government—how much money would 


be required to guarantee human dig- 


nity or, for that matter, even to affect 
it in the slightest degree? 


Guaranteed Tyranny 


I am not saying there are not areas 
in which the right kind of economic 
assistance can be important for the 
free world. What I am saying is that 
freedom emerges only under consti- 
tutional government (written or un- 
written) in which the rights of men 
are grounded in the will of Almighty 
God. How then can a Marxian govern- 
ment such as Indonesia or Ghana 
guarantee anything other than tyr- 
anny? 

It is fancy to think that liberty can 
be exported to a people who are not 
disciplined by faith in God and by 
the redemptive grace of Jesus Christ. 
It is false to our own history to en- 
tertain expectations of freedom for 
anyone except in the context of cer- 
tain basic Christian principles. 

This kind of Christian realism is 
now imperative for our survival and 
for the future of mankind. Fuzzy 
thinking on spending abroad has 
brought us to the brink of fiscal and 
monetary disaster. Can we not also 
see the dangers of this kind of 
thinking even in our own economy? 
The throwing around of billions of 
dollars will not guarantee freedom in 
America. 


The Foundation 


Freedom will live only in those 
hearts which are disciplined by the 
same beliefs which produced our orig- 
inal documents of freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln understood this in 
the words of his Gettysburg Address 
when he raised the issue whether “‘a 
nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure.” 

When Christ was on earth preach- 
ing to men, He declared this great 
truth: “If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, you shall be free in- 
deed.” (John 8: 36). This still is the 
foundation stone of human liberty. 
There is no other way. It cannot be 
purchased with money or bought with 
gold. It comes only through the 
grace of Almighty God. 
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Half-height Plasticrete bloc presents a handsome face 


PROBLEM: The new Schick Safety Razor. building in Milford is an 
example of the way Plasticrete works with the designer in creating new 
effects. The architect wanted to expose concrete bloc to make an attractive 
modern wall at low cost. A simple change in bloc dimensions enabled the 
architect to achieve smart horizontal lines and good-looking walls both 
inside and out, with economical, fire-safe, concrete bloc. 


SOL, D'TIONS The standard 12 W x 8 H x 16 L bloc was modified to a 
4” half-height. This scale provided the desired horizontal proportions, and 
made it possible to expose concrete bloc attractively on inside and outside 
walls. In fact, the dimensions provided an important advantage for econom- 
ical construction: the walls are of one-bloc thickness, with both faces of 
the same bloc exposed as the inside and outside wall surfaces. 


Here again, the versatility, adaptability, economy, and fire-safe virtues 
of Plasticrete bloc are demonstrated. There’s hardly any building problem 
that cannot be solved better with one of the many Plasticrete units. 


® 
STRUCTURAL MASONRY UNITS 


HAMDEN HARTFORD NORTH HAVEN WATERBURY WILLIMANTIC 
The Plasticrete Corporation has divisional plants ATwater CHapel CEdar PLaza HArrison 


in 5 Connecticut cities: 8-1641 9-6515 9-1621 5-2259 3-7249 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 








Homefront fighter in the war on disability 


Liberty Mutual’s protection in depth includes many 
specialized activities that help speed an injured em- 
ployee’s return to work. Two fully-staffed rehabilitation 
centers, medical advisors and encouragement in the person 
of rehabilitation nurses are well-known examples. 

Making a man know he will be able to work again — 
encouraging him to strive for that goal — is a service per- 
formed by the rehabilitation nurse. As a very personal 
part of Liberty Mutual’s protection in depth, 29 of these 
highly-trained women cover the country. Soon after a 
worker suffers a major disabling injury, a rehabilitation 


Look for more from 


nurse is at his side. She counsels and cheers up the man 
and his family; follows his medical progress throughout 
his restoration; sparks his interests in vocational retrain- 
ing; hastens his return to a suitable job. 

Liberty’s protection in depth also includes dozens of 
services (e.g. industrial hygiene, traffic control, industrial 
engineering) designed to prevent accidents. Last year this 
broad concept in loss control helped compensation policy- 
holders save many millions of dollars. Find out soon how 
protection in depth can help lower your business insurance 
costs. Just call the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Personal insurance: Automobile, Fire, inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners + Business insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 


to follow industrial news and trends. 


@ THE JOCLIN Manufacturing 
Company, Wallingford, has announced 
the advancement of Richard M. 
Clarke to general manager and Stephen 
C. Markham to sales manager. The 
firm makes high-temperature plastic 
products for the: electronic, missile 
and other original equipment markets. 


@ STOCKHOLDERS of The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company 
elected a new director and approved 
the proposed merger of The Housa- 
tonic Public Service Company into 
and with CL&P at their annual meet- 
ing in Berlin recently. 

Stanley M. Cooper, chairman of the 
board of the Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, was elected a di- 
rector to succeed the late Richard E. 
Pritchard. Mr. Cooper also is a direc- 
tor of Emhart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Allied Thermal Corporation and 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company. 


@ TWO NEW PRODUCTS have 
been announced by The Auburn Man- 
ufacturing Company, Middletown. 
They are asbestos Teflon material and 
solid urethane sheets. 

The new Teflon-filled asbestos is 
a material with a high thermal ex- 
pansion coefficient and low resistance 
to deflamation under loads. 

The solid urethane sheets are made 
from new compounds, including a 
fabric backed urethane sheet measur- 
ing 40” by 96” in overall gauges of 
1/16”; 1/8” and 1/4”. They are said 
to be useful as liner materials. 

The company has also announced 
the availability of a new, illustrated 
brochure and price list describing 
leather packings for hydraulic and 
pneumatic applications. Copies are 
available from the company. 


@ AN ASBESTOS fiber-reinforced 
phenolic molding material with an ex- 
tremely high heat resistance has been 
developed by Rogers Corporation, 
Rogers, for use in brake applications. 
The material has successfully replaced 
fabricated laminate for textile brake 
pads with spindles rotating at 20,000 
rpm at a torque of 20 in./oz. 

RL 415, produced by the beater- 
addition method for homogeneous 
blending of fiber and resin, is easily 
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molded into flat or three-dimensional 
shapes. 


@ TWO KEY American Thread 
Company officials have been named to 
new posts, it has been announced by 
John B. Love, general manager, Wil- 
limantic Mills. 

Charles S. Johnson has been pro- 
moted to assistant general manager, 
Willimantic Mills, and Rex Fairchild 
has been advanced to superintendent of 
finishing. Mr. Johnson will move into 
the post vacated on April 1 by Mr. 
Love and Mr. Fairchild will take on 
Mr. Johnson’s present job. 


ITS ENTRY in a new field of gyro 
production has been announced by The 
United States Time Corporation, Mid- 
dlebury. The company is now mass 


producing a sophisticated, but low 
cost, self-energizing two-axis displace- 
ment gyro. 

The instrument has application in 
numerous missile programs calling for 
flight guidance of relatively short du- 
ration. Low cost missiles of this kind 
generally are intended for use as a 
highly accurate round of ammunition. 

Norman Zatsky, director of the 
Instrument Research and Development 
Division, said a spring device runs the 
two-axis gyro up to a maximum 
speed in less than one-tenth of a sec- 
ond. An uncaging mechanism then 
frees the instrument to function, The 
gyro monitors roll stability, sending 
orientation information to the spin- 
ning missile while it is in fight. 


@ THREE men have been promoted 
to new positions in The Bristol Brass 
Corporation, it has been announced by 
Joseph O’Brien, president. Donald Gay 
was named vice president—sales; 
Joseph T. Hassett, vice president— 
works manager; and C. Harvey Gus- 
tafson, administrative assistant to the 
president. 

Mr. Gay was appointed general sales 
manager of Bristol Brass in 1951, fol- 
lowing eight years in other sales po- 
sitions. Prior to this, he had been 
associated with Anaconda American 
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WHEN YOU'RE IN THE 
MARKET FOR... 


Hand or Power Hack Saw Blades 
Band Saw Blades + Hole Saws 
Flat Stock + Mist Cooling Systems 


remember the brand 
name that stands for 
QUALITY, 
PERFORMANCE 
and ECONOMY 


Buy From 
MILFORD 


they are businessmen who are 
organized to help you: SAVE 
TIME .. . through local avail- 
ability. CUT BUYING COSTS... 
with single-source purchasing. 
REDUCE INVENTORY... because 
they stock for you. 













THE HENRY G. THOMPSON & SON CO. 
Saw Specialists for Over 85 Years 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 


also manufacturers of the 
MILBAND Band Saw Machine Tool 


Properly planned publicity 
can open your prospects’ 
eyes, at nominal cost to you. 
If publicity is now an after- 
thought in your ad program, 
it deserves a new appraisal 
— call 


Robert A. Canyock 
ADVERTISING 


360 Hilltop Road - Orange - SY 5-4582 





Brass Company for thirteen years in 
various sales capacities. 

Mr. Hassett joined Bristol Brass in 
1940 as an apprentice and was ap- 
pointed time study supervisor in 1944. 
Later he was made methods supervisor 
and assistant superintendent. He was 
named general superintendent of the 
mill in 1955. 

Mr. Gustafson rejoined the company 
in 1953 after Army combat service 
during World War II. He has recently 
been serving as manager of insurance 
and metal buying, and will continue 
to hold these responsibilities. 


@ THE INSTALLATION of com- 
pletely automatic vacuum heat treat- 
ing and brazing equipment at Com- 
mercial Metal Treating, Inc., Bridge- 
port, has been announced by Michael 
Kober, president. This is said to be 
New England’s first integration of 
such furnace equipment with the fa- 
cilities of a commercial, general heat 
treating shop. 

Vacuum processing makes it possible 
to harden and anneal stainless steels, 
high speed steels, tool steels and high 
temperature alloys without danger of 
surface contamination or discoloration. 
It can also be used for sintering and 
brazing of high temperature alloys. 

The vacuum furnace installed at 
Commercial Metal Treating has an 
effective work area 22” wide, 34” 
long and 12” high. It is designed to 
maintain Continuous operating temper- 
atures up to 2250°F. at an ultimate 
pressure of 0.1 micron. 


@ RICHARD F. COOPER, adminis- 
trative vice president of The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, has 
retired to devote more time to per- 
sonal business and other interests. He 
will continue to serve as a director and 
member of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Cooper has spent his entire busi- 
ness career with Fafnir, joining the 
company after his graduation from 
Yale in 1934. He started in the Rate 
Setting Department and rose to head 
of that department. Subsequently he 
became a division superintendent and 
then assistant works manager. He was 
named vice president and works man- 
ager in 1953 and three years later 
moved up to vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. In January 1959 
he was elevated to administrative vice 
president. 


@ EVERETT A. COOPER has been 
elected a vice president of Embhart 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
producers of glass container-making 
and automatic packaging machinery 
and of metalworking presses and feeds. 

Mr. Cooper has been administrative 
assistant to Sixten F. Wollmar, Em- 
hart’s president, since joining the com- 
pany in 1957, 





@ THE ELECTION of Robert E 
Lewis as president and chief executive 
officer and a director of the Perkin. 
Elmer Corporation, Norwalk, has been 
announced by Richard S. Perkin, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Lewis has 
resigned as president of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., a subsidiary of 
General Telephone & Electronics Cor- 
poration, to accept the new position. 

Mr. Perkin, president of the com- 
pany since its founding in 1939, will 
devote his full time as chairman of the 
board to long-range planning, in- 
cluding scientific and financial matters 
and the development of Perkin- 
Elmer’s operations abroad. 


@ EVAN J. PARKER, chairman of 
the board of The American Hardware 
Corporation, has announced that he 
will retire next October 1. 

David Muirhead, president, an- 
nounced the election of Douglas W. 
Franck to the board of directors and 
the appointments of Frank L. Mathes 
as vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing and James R. Price as as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Named president in 1951, Mr. 
Parker served as American Hardware’s 
chief executive until his elevation to 
chairman a year ago. Under the im- 
petus of a revitalization program, still 
unfolding, annual sales increased from 
$27.6 million in 1951 to $43.7 million 
in 1960. 


@ DANIEL WIER NORTHUP, 
former president of the Henry G. 
Thompson and Son Co., New Haven, 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the company, died recently. 

He had served as president of the 
company for over 34 years, and was 
recently elected chairman of its board. 
For many years he was active in the 
American Supply and Machinery Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., and one 
of its past presidents. 

Until recently Mr. Northup was 
president of Sarong, Inc., formerly 
the I. Newman and Sons Co. of New 
Haven. He was also founder and past 
president of the Hack Saw and Band 
Saw Manufacturers Association of 
America. 


@ THE ELECTION of Donald A. 
Bender to the board of The Carwin 
Company, North Haven, has been an- 
nounced by Carl E. VanWinckel, 
president. 

Mr. Bender joined Carwin in 1950 
as engineering manager, and shortly 
thereafter became plant manager. In 
1955 he was elected secretary and 
in 1957 he became vice president in 
charge of production. 


@ GEORGE B. ESTES has been 
named manager of Sorensen & Co. 
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and other units of the Industrial Op- 
erations of Raytheon Company’s 
Commercial Apparatus and Systems 
Division. 

Division General Manager Robert 
E. Sonnekson said that Mr. Estes 
would direct the work of some 700 
employees in South Norwalk and 
Hooksett, New Hampshire. The In- 
dustrial Operations, which includes 
Sorensen & Co., designs, manufac- 
tures and markets complete lines of 
Raytheon and Sorensen voltage regu- 
lators and power supplies. 


@ FOR HIS INVENTION of a new 
type of propeller that departs sharply 
from conventional design, George 
Rosen of United Aircraft’s Hamilton 
Standard division has been awarded 
the corporation’s George Mead Medal 
for engineering achievement. The 
award honors the memory of George 
Jackson Mead, the company’s first 
vice president for engineering. 

The medal and a cash prize of 
$2,500 were presented to Mr. Rosen 
by H. M. Horner, UAC chairman, at 
the annual meeting of stockholders. 
Mr. Rosen, who is head of aerody- 
namics and hydrodynamics at Hamil- 
ton Standard, received the award for 
his invention of the variable camber 
propeller, a new concept in propeller 
design which places the blades in a 
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MAC SPEAKER AT BRIDGEPORT UNIVERSITY — Wallace E. Campbell (left), first vice 
president of the Fuller Brush Company, following his address at the university, a feature of 
the Association’s Industrial Education Forum. With him are, left to right, Michael Malloy of 
Hamden, a senior; Miss Virginia Roberts of Miami, Fla., a freshman; J. M. van der Kroef, 
associate professor of sociology, and James H. Halsey, president of the university. 


tandem arrangement. 
The new propeller design, which has 
undergone successful testing at United 


Aircraft’s Research Laboratories and 
at the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base testing facility, promises signifi- 
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TAHIR 


You can break production bottlenecks without investing 


in plant expansion or labor recruiting. Write for new 
bulletin describing Hartford Special’s more than 50 
years of service to industry in machining close toler- 
ance components and building special production 
machines. The Hartford Special Machine Company 
4000 College Highway, Simsbury, Connecticut. 





Your complete source 
for flat, square, and 


tailor-shaped wire. 


all metals... 
precise specifications . . . 
any quantity. 


ASK FOR 
INFORMATION BULLETINS 


RADCLIFF WIRE, INC. 
279 RIVERSIDE AVENUE 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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TOOL & MFG. CO. 
147 EDGEWOOD AVE. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


EYELETS 
STAMPINCS 


FERRULES 


Maximum Blank 6” 


Maximum Draw 3%" 


Engineering, Technical Aid, 
Design, Development, Complete 
Tooling Facilities, Finishing 


(sv-039) All Metals . . 


THE CLY-DEL MFG. CO. 
Dept. Cl 


SHARON ROAD, WATERBURY 20, CONN 


. Ask for Brochure 


cant gains in terms of increased air- 
craft payload, greater range, and in- 
creased endurance. 


@ STOCKHOLDERS at the annual 
meeting of Branson Instruments, Inc., 
Stamford, have approved an increase in 
the number of authorized shares from 
200,000 to 1 million and at the same 
time voted to split the stock three for 
one. 

After the vote, Peter K. Bloch, 
president, expressed gratification at the 
stockholders’ action, “because it ac- 
knowledges the growth potential of 
the company and the field of ultra- 
sonic cleaning, testing, and flaw de- 
tection with which it is associated.” 


@ A “BREAKTHROUGH” in the 
production of sound slidefilm pro- 
grams was announced by The Kalart 
Co., Inc., Plainville, when they dem- 
onstrated their new Soundstrip Projec- 
tor to the National Convention of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A. meeting in Miami Beach 
recently. 

Instead of using a separate source 
such as magnetic tape or a disc re- 
cording for the sound portion of a 
sound slidefilm program, Kalart has 
developed a system to optically trans- 
fer a sound message of up to 18 sec- 
onds duration on a standard 35mm 
double-frame film area of 1 x 1% 
inches. This message is reproduced in 
Kalart’s new Soundstrip Projector us- 
ing a unique rotating scanner while the 
film is stationary during projection. 

Soundstrip programs can be pro- 
duced from existing sound slidefilm 
visuals and recordings as well as from 
newly created program materials. 
Kalart’s new optical recorder can 
transfer sound from a disc or taped 
recording directly onto a 35mm film 
negative which is then printed in com- 
bination with the picture negative by 
Kalart’s specially designed printing 
machine to automatically produce as 
many prints of the combined picture 
and sound program as desired. 


@ A NEW STAFF appointment has 
been announced by W. Adam Johnson, 
executive vice president of the greater 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
David R. Rice has assumed new duties 
as manager of the Chamber affiliated 
Better Business Bureau of greater New 
Haven and as Chamber accountant. 
A 1957 graduate of Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vermont, Mr. 
Rice has previously been employed in 
the Accounting Department of the 
Second National Bank of New Haven, 
and before that with the City Plan- 
ning firm of Bagley & Boatman of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. His most 
recent position has been that of pro- 
gram director with the greater New 


CHUCK-JAWS 
and 
HOLDING 
DEVICES 
By ROYAL 


ENGINEERED 
Jaws made to American Standards, en- 
gineered and built for accurate holding 
and protection of workpiece. 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 
Made to hold work in lathes, turret 
lathes, multiple spindle machines, 
millers, chuckers. Increases produc- 
tion, accuracy, profits. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Royal people are interested in your 
needs and qualified to offer technical 
help; available to meet you personally. 
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Check into ACME Personalized Service 
—Inquiries invited—Ask for Bulletin— 
ACME STEEL RULE DIE 
Corporation 
214 Baldwin Street 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


8 Schley Place 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Haven Safety Council, Inc. 


@ KARL R. STAUSS has joined 
Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport, 
as director of manufacturing, it has 
been announced by Lloyd M. Powell, 
president of Dictaphone. 

Mr. Stauss will direct the assem- 
bling, fabricating and finishing, spe- 
cial projects and production control 
divisions at the Bridgeport plant. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, 
Mr. Stauss had been associated with 
International Business Machines Com- 
pany for 21 years, and in 1956 be- 
came chief engineer at the Elmira, 
New York plant of Remington Rand 
Corporation, Later he was made direc- 
tor of research and development for 
office machine products at the Rem- 
ington Rand facility in South Nor- 
walk. 


@ KEITH T. MIDDLETON was 
elected president of The Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, New Britain, at the an- 
nual meeting of the company’s board 
of directors. He succeeds Clarence G. 
Rosensweig, who was elevated to vice 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Middleton was formerly execu- 
tive vice president and secretary. He 
becomes chief operating officer and the 
sixth president of the company in its 
§0-year history. 

Mr. Rosensweig’s post is a new 
one and has been created to enable 
the company to obtain the benefit of 
his advice and long experience while 
fulfilling his plan of several years’ 
standing to be relieved of responsibil- 
ity for operations. Stanley M. Cooper 
continues as board chairman and chief 
executive officer. 

Randolph B. Robert was named 
secretary and treasurer. 


@ DEFENSE Officers for the U. S. 
Air Force supersonic B-58 jet bomber 
are “flying” long-range missions in an 
unusual training device recently de- 
livered to Carswell Air Force Base, 
Texas. 

Designed and built by Reflectone 
Electronics, Inc., Stamford, a leader in 
the training device field, the B-58 
simulator realistically duplicates the 
actual conditions crew members might 
face during extended military mis- 
sions. In complete instructor-con- 
trolled safety, students can learn to 
face dangerous situations, many of 
which do not exist except in actual 
combat. 

Simulating hazardous missions—at- 
tacks by enemy aircraft and missiles, 
and detection by enemy radar, the 
complex ground system can put sev- 
eral crewmen through rigorous “‘coun- 
termeasure” training each day. The 
electronic device, which operates on 
only one dollar’s worth of electricity 
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in 24 hours, will save the Air Force 
tens of thousands of dollars by freeing 
vital aircraft for operational purposes 
rather than training flights. 

Reflectone has also announced de- 
velopment of a new machine called 
Bankograph, which will enable bank 
patrons to make deposits and obtain 
a receipt automatically. The device ac- 
cepts currency, coins and checks of all 
denominations and returns a validated 
deposit slip to the customer. 


@ ADDITIONS to the executive 
staff of The American Refractories & 
Crucible Corporation, North Haven, 
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have been announced by Robert M. 
Terry, president. 

Alexander P. Raeburn, a director of 
the corporation, has been elected to 
the post of secretary-treasurer; Charles 
H. Pierce has been appointed director 
of sales and Denys R. Rosling will 
head the newly created Engineering 
Sales-Service Department. 


@ THE ELECTION of Arthur J. 
Seiler as vice president and director of 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp (AMEX) of 
Danbury, has been announced by 
Hazard E. Reeves, president. 

Mr. Seiler is also president of Alloy 
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Surfaces Co., of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, a company recently acquired by 
Reeves. Alloy Surfaces is the devel- 
oper of Alphatizing, an improved 
process for the diffusion of chromium 
into other metals, 


@ CECIL BOLING, president, Dun- 
ham-Bush, Inc., West Hartford, has 
announced the appointment of J. L. 
Roth to the newly created position of 
marketing manager. 

Mr. Roth will assume direction of 
a dynamically conceived Dunham- 
Bush marketing program involving 
new approaches to product develop- 
ment, manufacturing, sales, distribu- 
tion and promotion. 

Formerly product manager of air 
conditioning, Mr. Roth has been a 
prominent executive in the air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration industries 
for more than 25 years. 


@ HAROLD LEEVER, president of 
MacDermid, Inc., Waterbury, and di- 
rector of MAC, has accepted ap- 
pointment to the National Corpora- 
tion’s Participation Committee of 
United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America, it has been announced 
by M. G. O’Neil, president of the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, who 
is serving as 1961 chairman of the 
committee. 

The National Corporation’s Partici- 
pation Committee provides informa- 
tion and services to corporations to 
encourage their support of United 
Funds and Community Chests. 


@ THE BARDEN CORPORA- 
TION, Danbury, one of the nation’s 
leading precision bearing manufac- 
turers, has introduced a new line of 
sealed bearings that are said to effec- 
tively block out dirt and retain bear- 
ing lubricant while operating at high 


speeds in moderate to high tempera-~ 


tures, 

Known as “Flexeal”, the precision 
sealed bearings have been proven over 
the last three years in applications 
ranging from aircraft and missile ac- 
cessories to portable hand tools, elec- 
tronic computers and textile spindles. 


@ THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, has released a new six- 
page illustrated catalog (No. 783) 
containing information on their socket 
screws with the Nylock self-locking 
insert. 

In addition to a discussion on the 
advantages and special features of the 
insert, the catalog includes technical 
data on the properties of the nylon, 
pellet size and location, and dimen- 
sional standards available from stock. 


@ TWOCONNECTICUT paper dis- 
tributor-wholesalers have been elected 
to the Board of Directors of The Na- 





tional Paper Trade Association, Inc., 
it has been announced by O. Glenn 
Leach, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation. 

George L. Ray, The Rourke-Eno 
Paper Co., Inc., Hartford, represents 
the Printing Paper Division on the 
Association’s board, and Wilbur L. 
Scranton, Jr., The Chatfield Paper Co., 
New Haven, represents the Industrial 
Paper Division. 

The National Paper Trade Associ- 
ation represents 1,100 distributor- 
wholesalers who are responsible for 
the sale and merchandising of more 
than $3 billion worth of paper and 
paper products each year. 


@ THE FIRST EDITION of Stan- 
ley Industrial News has been published 
by The Stanley Works, New Britain. 

Designed to bring interesting and 
helpful information about the prod- 
ucts and services of the company to 
purchasing agents, production mana- 
gers and design engineers, the indus- 
trial paper will be published three 
times during 1961 and four issues 
have been planned for 1962. 


@ THE A. W. HAYDON COM- 
PANY, Waterbury, was honored re- 
cently by the “MA60” Miniaturiza- 
tion Award, sponsored by Miniature 
Precision Bearings, Inc., for its lillipu- 
tian AC timing motor. 

Emblematic of supreme achieve- 
ment in the field of miniaturization, 
the MA60 was given to the Water- 
bury concern from among 117 entries 
from all over the country. Developed 
to drive electrical timing devices and 
indicators of considerably reduced size 
by the military, the 115-volt 400 cps 
single-phase hysteresis-type motor 
measures 3/8” in diameter by 9/32” 
in length, and consumes less than 12 
watt of power. 


@ THE DODGE LINE of expansion 
inserts, which provides durable brass 
threads in molded plastic, now in- 
cludes miniature inserts for screw 
sizes 0-80 through 3-48. 

Announced recently by the Phelps 
Manufacturing Division of Heli-Coil 
Corporation, Danbury, the Dodge 
Cone-Spread Insert is especially suited 
for molded plastic parts requiring 
miniature size threads. 


@ TWO MAJOR CHANGES in ex- 
ecutive positions were made by the 
board of directors of The Stanley 
Works following the annual meeting 
of stockholders recently. 

John C, Cairns, president of the 
company since 1950, was elected 
chairman of the board. Howard L. 
Richardson, executive vice president 
of the company since 1959 was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Cairns. 
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A past director of MAC, Mr. Cairns 
entered the employ of the company 
in 1924 and has had continuous serv- 
ice with the company since that time. 

Mr. Richardson, a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was associated with Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Telephone and Electronics Corp. 
before joining Stanley. 


@ SINCE the inception of its Mult- 
Au- Matic Multiple - Spindle Lathe 
forty-seven years ago, The Bullard 
Company has expanded this series nu- 
merous times to meet the most 
advanced machine tool requirements. 

Most recent in the series is the type 
“M,” announced recently. The new 
machine was developed to meet indus- 
try’s demands for a general purpose 
machine based on the Mult-Au-Matic 
principle and to sell at a price lower 
than competitive methods now avail- 
able. 

The new low-cost Type “M” con- 
tains many new features, It is primar- 
ily engineered to take advantage of 
high spindle speeds, a wide range of 
feeds, modern cutting tools and ma- 
terials, 


@ MB ELECTRONICS, a Division 
of Textron Electronics, Inc., New 
Haven, has established an internation- 
al organization to coordinate growing 
sales of the company’s vibration test 
equipment abroad, according to 
Charles D. Brown, MB president. 

The new international sales organi- 
zation, MB International A/S, will be 
located in Naerum, Denmark. It will 
be responsible for worldwide sales of 
MB equipment outside of the U. S. 
and Canada. 


@ J. DAVIDGE WARFIELD was 
named vice president-sales of Veeder- 
Root Incorporated, Hartford, it has 
been announced by W. C. Stauble, 
president. 

Mr. Warfield has been manager of 
marketing for the company since 
January 1, 1960, 


@ HELI-COIL CORPORATION, 
Danbury, has named William Bastian 
to head its new Marketing Division, 
it has been announced by Eduard 
Baruch, president. 

The new division was formed to 
provide marketing services and a- 
chieve economies in operation for the 
corporation and its recent acquisitions, 
the Grip Nut Company, So. Whitley, 
Indiana, and the Phelps Manufactur- 
ing Division, Danbury. 

@ DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, 
INC., Danbury, manufacturers of 
Acousticon hearing aids, internal com- 


munications equipment, fire alarm 
systems for home and industry, and 
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electronic and electrical equipment 
for the U. S. Government, has an- 
nounced that it is moving its main 
plant and national headquarters to 
Danbury from Jamaica, New York. 


The company, which eventually 
plans to employ 350 people, has al- 
ready started initial operations, ac- 
cording to Malte J. Carlson, president. 
The Danbury site will serve as the 
hub of operations for other Dicto- 
graph plants in Providence, R. I.; Red 
Bank, N. J.; Toronto, Canada; and 
Crawley, Sussex, England; as well as 
headquarters for its hearing aid serv- 
ice and repair centers in major cities 
throughout the United States. 


In announcing the relocation, Mr. 


Carlson said, “Our company’s new 
program of expansion and diversifica- 
tion is progressing rapidly. It calls for 
modernization of production, increased 
research and development, and a step 
up in product engineering. Our new 
Danbury facilities will enable us to 
attain our projected goals and pro- 
vides considerable growth potential.” 


@ W. NORMAN STONE has been 
named vice president and chief engi- 
neer of the Kaman Aircraft Corp., 
Bloomfield. 

Mr. Stone has been chief engineer 
of the corporation since May, 1959. 


@ MISS MARIT VARNIK and 
Michael C. Billone, both of Stamford, 
have won four-year college scholar- 
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ships in the eighth annual nationa 
scholarship competition for childrer 
of employees of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Stamford. Four such scholarships have 
just been awarded, each worth up to 
$9,000, depending on the college o: 
university of the winner’s choice. The 
two other winners are Miss Barbara 
L. Joslin of Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Ronald G. Sykora of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Their fathers are Pitney-Bowes 
service representatives. 

The scholarships provide for all 
academic fees for four years, plus 80 
per cent of room and board costs up 
to $750 a year. In recognition of to- 
day’s high cost of education, the pro- 
gram also pays a grant of $500 a year 
to the operating fund of any private 
college or university attended by a 
winner, 


@ A COLORFUL eight-page bro- 
chure, Bulletin JR361, is being offered 
by Royal Machine & Tool Corp., 
Berlin. 

The bulletin describes the com- 
pany’s facilities for engineering and 
building special work-holding devices 
and includes a history of the company 
as presented in the March issue of 
C. I. Copies are available from the 
company. 


@ DAVID L. COFFIN, president of 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. of Windsor 
Locks, has been elected a director of 
The Connecticut Water Company. 

Mr. Coffin is also an associate direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company and a director of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce, Connecticut Advisory 
Committee of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company as well as his own 
company and its subsidiaries, the Stan- 
dard Insulation Company and The 
Chemical Coatings Corporation. 

The Connecticut Water Company 
serves the towns of Beacon Falls, 
Chester, Clinton, Deep River, East 
Windsor, Enfield, Essex, Guilford, 
‘Madison, Naugatuck, Old Saybrook, 
South Windsor, Sufheld, Stafford, 
Waterbury, Westbrook and Windsor 
Locks. 


@ CONSTRUCTION of Federal Pa- 
per Company’s new $15 million plant 
at Versailles got underway last month. 
Plans call for the construction of an 
approximately 183,000 square feet 
plant. Incorporated at the new facili- 
ties will be a new-type paper board 
machine, the first of its kind in the 
folding boxboard industry of the 
country. Present plans call for the 
plant to be in full operation by the 
fall of 1962. 


@ ELMER J. MURRAY has been 
named vice president in charge of 
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sales for Norfolk Products Corpora- 
tion, it has been announced by Ross 
R. Williams, president. 

Mr. Murray, former Eastern Divi- 
sion manager for Portable Electric 
Tools, Inc., will assist in establishing 
national distribution for the Norfolk 
line of Circle-Sink and Center-Sink 
tools. 

Mr. Murray is well known to the 
hardware trade. His past experience 
includes merchandising consultant for 
Our Own Hardware Company, sales 
manager for Bigelow & Dowse Com- 
pany, vice president and sales mana- 
ger of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Company. 

Recently introduced in New Eng- 
land, the Norfolk line of tools is said 
to have met with outstanding success. 

Norfolk Products Corporation was 
organized to market a new type of 
pilot hole and counterboring drills. 
The drill is called Circle-Sink because 
of its unique “cookie cutter” type 
action which severs the fibers of the 
wood in a ring the same size as the 
screw head. 


@ POSITIVE private paging, fast, 
automatic and efficient, for less than 
the cost of an electric typewriter, is 
said to be the key advantage of Loka- 
tor, a new audible paging system just 
introduced by Edwards Company, 
Inc., Norwalk. 

The Lokator is designed to page 
key personnel wherever they are need- 
ed in a hurry, in offices, banks, stores, 
factories, schools, warehouses, etc. 
Each person frequently paged is as- 
signed a one, two or three-digit code 
number. Through a network o 
signals, the Lokator can feed, auto- 
matically or manually, sequences of 
selected code impulses. In turn, these 
impulses cause signals to sound, at 120 
beats-per-minute. 


@ MEASUREMENT SYSTEMS, 
INC., South Norwalk, has been 
formed to develop and manufacture 
electro-optical and infrared equip- 
ment. The officers of the company are 
John R. Yoder, president and chief 
engineer and Morton H. Mehr, vice 
president and general manager. 

Both men were formerly associated 
with Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Nor- 
walk. 


@ A COMBINED static inverter and 
battery charger for pleasure boats has 
been developed by Hamilton Standard 
Division, United Aircraft Corporation, 
Windsor Locks. 

As an inverter, the unit changes 
direct current obtained from the 
boat’s batteries into alternating cur- 
rent which can be used to operate 
fluorescent lights, television and hi-fi 
radio sets, power tools, shavers, and 
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other electrical appliances. At dock- 
side, the inverter can be used to charge 
the boat’s batteries by plugging an 
electrical line from the unit to ordi- 
nary line voltage available on shore. 

All components of the portable 
inverter are sealed as protection a- 
gainst moisture and salt spray and it 
is packaged in a corrosion resistant 
case. 


@ THE EASTERN CO., Naugatuck, 
has acquired Wilfred O. White and 
Sons, Inc., Boston, it has been an- 
nounced by Eastern President Malcolm 
Baldridge. 

The White business, started in 1910 
by Wilfred O. White for the manu- 
facture and sale of nautical instru- 
ments, will be merged with Eastern’s 
Danforth Anchor Division of Port- 
land, Maine, under the direction of 
Robert D. Ogg, managing director. 
The operation will be known as the 
Danforth White Division of The 
Eastern Co. 


@ CLOPAY CORP., Cincinnati, has 
acquired the assets and business of 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co., of New Ha- 
ven, manufacturer of rubber coatings, 
saturated fabrics and _plastic-coated 
textiles. 

Duro-Gloss will be operated as a 

subsidiary. Plans are underway for 
expansion of its sales operations and 
for modernization of its manufactur- 
ing facilities. 
@ STUART A. GRANT has been 
appointed an associate partner of Bav- 
ier, Bulger and Goodyear, manage- 
ment consultants of Naugatuck. 

Mr. Grant is an honors graduate in 
mechanical engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Scotland. He was 
formerly industrial engineering man- 
ager and later footwear sales manager 


with the United States Rubber Com- . 


pany in Great Britain. Prior to join- 
ing Bavier, Bulger and Goodyear Mr. 
Grant was general sales manager of 
E. Fogarty and Company of Boston, 
England. 


@ THE LEE COMPANY broke 
ground recently for its new plant in 
Westbrook in a ceremony at the plant 
site. 

Leighton Lee, president of the 
company, and Harold Kneen, vice 
president of the Union New Haven 
Trust Company, took the first two 
spadefuls of earth. 

The Lee Company, with its office 
in Old Saybrook and plants in West- 
brook and New Britain, is the sup- 
plier of the Lee pin plug, a device 
used in hydraulic systems to seal holes 
drilled in castings. 


@ FLOYD WALLACE, who pur- 


chased the Cooper Thermometer Co. 
in December, has been elected presi- 
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dent of the 75-year old company, suc- 
ceeding Horace Whittier of Bristol, 
who resigned after more than 20 years 
as president. 

Frederick A. Nodine has been 
elected vice president of the Pequa- 
buck firm. He formerly served as 
factory superintendent. 


@ AMERICAN Cyanamid Co., 
which maintains a large plant in 
Wallingford, has announced the pur- 
chase of Wasco Chemical Co., Inc. of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Wasco manufactures and distributes 
cast plastic products for the construc- 
tion industry. 


@ THE STOCKHOLDERS of Cra- 
mer Controls Corporation, Center- 
brook, have approved a merger with 
Giannini Controls Corp. of Duarte, 
California. 

Cramer will operate as a division of 
Giannini. 


@ PAUL GOODWIN, vice presi- 
dent, Eastern Steel and Metal Co., 
West Haven, a distributor of steel 
and aluminum, has recently called 
upon the steel industry to launch an 
aggresive public relations program to 
help solve two mounting problems: 
(1) the noticeable decrease in sales; 
and (2) the steady influx of imported 
consumer products made of steel. He 
observed that the current effort by 
American steel companies to promote 
the use of the industrial symbol, called 
Steelmark, originated by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, represents 
“an important move in such’a public 
relations effort.” The Steelmark trade- 
mark combines three diamond-shaped 
orange, blue and yeliow symbols joined 
to one another on the right with the 
word “Steel” centered on the left 
and a gray circular outline enclosing 
the symbols and the word “Steel.” 
Although Mr. Goodwin did not dis- 
count the need for American manu- 
facturers to meet competition, price- 
wise and quality-wise, at the retail 
level, he asserted that the Steelmark 
should be revised to show that prod- 
ucts so marked are “American pro- 
duced” so that “the American shop- 
per can distinguish between the Amer- 
ican and foreign product.” Aside from 
its value in meeting competition of 
steel products made in foreign mills, 
he said that the proper identification 
of American-made steel products 
from the raw steel shapes to finished 
products made from steel would prove 
“valuable in competing against con- 
sumer goods made of other types of 
metals.” Mr. Goodwin also expressed 
the opinion that every avenue of ad- 
vertising —- newspaper, magazine, ra- 
dio, television, direct mail and point- 
of-purchase —- should be utilized in 
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the promotional effort, with manu- 
facturers, steel warehouses and retail- 
ers participating. 

As a result of his “one man” cor- 
respondence crusade on behalf of this 
public relations program Mr. Good- 
win has received personal support 
from many leaders of the steel indus- 
try among whom are: Allison R. Max- 
well, Jr., president of Pittsburgh Steel 
Company; Avery C. Adams, chair- 
man of the board, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation; Robert M. Bud- 
dington, vice president, Inland Steel 
Company; D. C. Roscoe, general man- 


ager of sales, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany; Harleston R. Wood, president, 
Alan Wood Steel Company, as well as 
spokesmen for Bethlehem Steel, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 


@ SIX apprentices representing five 
Connecticut idustrial companies were 
judged the winners of the Fifth An- 
nual Metal Working Trades Appren- 
ticeship Competition at an Awards 
and Recognition Dinner held Monday, 
April 10, 1961 at Les Shaw’s Restau- 
rant, New Haven. 
The winning 


contestants were: 
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FOR THAT NEW BUILDING... 


Save on 
construction costs with 





OILDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


For buildings to six stories, the Rotary 
Oildraulic Elevator offers many con- 
struction and operation economies: No 
costly, unsightly elevator machinery 
penthouse; less expensive elevator shaft 
sidewall construction; no cables to wear 
out; space saving, efficient power unit; 
dependable, low-cost operation. Rotary 
Oildraulic Elevators are built and 
backed by Rotary Lift Company, lead- 
ing manufacturer of oil-hydraulic lift- 
ing devices. Call us for complete data. 


Sold, installed, serviced by 
Eastern 
Elevator Co., Inc. 


133 Mill River St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Proof-tested precision 


WHEN you want a special weldment that will slip right into 
its place in the production line and go to work, call on Storts 
engineering staff. Get their suggestions on design for long 


life, top performance and economy in fabrication. 


Storts Welding Company 


INCORPORATED 
44 Stone Street Meriden, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Welded Fabrications to Specifications 
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Roay A. Dennis, Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Inc., West Hartford; Kurt 
L. Schutz, Greist Manufacturing 
Company, New Haven; James Mc- 
Cullough, Chandler-Evans Corpora- 
tion, West Hartford; John M. Sevc 
and Stephen Pavlech, Jr., of the Singer 
Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport; 
and Norman J. Belanger, New Depar- 
ture Co.—Division of General Motors 
Corporation, Bristol. 

In all, over 50 apprentices repre- 
senting 30 companies entered the two- 
month competition which included 
written, oral and work performance 
testing. 

According to John Dewhurst of 
the Arrow Tool Company, Wethers- 
field, national chairman of the appren- 
ticeship training program, ‘These 
young, highly-skilled craftsmen will 
not only permit the tool, die and 
metal working trades to meet their 
replacement problems but also satisfy 
the increasingly high demand for skil- 
led craftsmen capable of working to 
fine tolerances and finishes on new 
types of metals.” 

The apprenticeship competition was 
sponsored by the Central Connecticut 
and Western Massachusetts Tool, Die 
& Precision Machining Association, 
The Southern Connecticut Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association, The Amer- 
ican Association of Tool & Machining 
Engineers, and the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut in coopera- 
tion with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship & Training, the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, and 
the Apprentice Training Division of 
the State Labor Department. 


Wanted: Cheer Leaders 
(Continued from page 12) 


leader himself, a supervisor might size 
up the individuals in his work group 
for the same function. When we spot 
a man who radiates enthusiasm for 
his own work and for what others 
are doing, we should try to maneuver 
him into a place or a job where he 
will have the maximum contact with 
employees. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
and it ought to be spread around. 
Conversely, a gloomy person or an 
eternal griper might be maneuvered to 
a spot where he works alone. Pessi- 
mism and unhappiness also are con- 
tagious and ought to be quarantined. 

Remember Dale Carnegie’s best- 
seller of the 1930’s? Entitled How to 
Win Friends and Influence People, it 
was loaded with stories of how smiles, 
praise, and encouraging words make 
the difference between success and 
failure. No boss can afford to be so 
blase or busy that he neglects these 
little things. 
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This Model 5400 is no bigger than a 
typewriter. But it stamps envelopes, in 
denominations from 2¢ up to $9.99, 
then seals and stacks them. And gives 
you room to grow! If you start sending 
out lots of letters or occasional mailings, 
you can get a separate, fully automatic 
envelope feeder that attaches to the 5400 
— gives you speed when you need it! 

The 5400 also provides postage for 
parcel post on special gummed tape. 
With every meter stamp, it can print 
your own postmark ad, if you want one. 
The meter is set by the postoffice for as 
much postage as you want to buy. It 
protects postage from loss or damage. 


e 


ee] 


And accounts for postage on registers 
that show postage used and on hand. 

The 5400 handles envelopes as large 
as 9 by 12 inches. It’s easy to use. 
Postage denominations wanted are 
set by finger tip levers. The meter is 
light, easily removable. Change stamp 
dates by turning a dial. Liberal water 
supply for sealing a lot of envelopes or 
moistening tape. 

Call any Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration in your own office. Or 
send coupon for free literature. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Here the Model 5400 postage meter 
machine is shown with the envelope 
feeder attached — stamps, seals and 
stacks up to 65 letters a minute. 


Prtney-Bowes, INC. 


2202 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free (] booklet Dj Postal Rate Chart to: 
Name 


Address 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 149 offices in U. §. and Canada. 
_In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 302, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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1200 Light Years From the Earth — 
The Constellation of Orion 


157 Church Street, New Haven 





Wherever It Is. 
Southern 

New England 
Will Be There 


Which is Southern New England’s biggest in- 
dustry? Flight equipment. 


Output of this industry includes helicopters 
with which we jaunt about in local space, and 
uncanny instruments with which we adventure 
into outer space. 


Nobody even knows how big Southern New 
England’s flight equipment industry is. The 
recorded output of aircraft engines alone is 
bigger than that of any other region. But out- 
put also includes equipment which the makers 
are not even allowed to talk about. We only 
know it is needed to help America get where 
she is going. 


Where is America going? The thrilling fact is, 
no man yet can say except that it will be 
onward, upward, outward. Wherever it is, 
Southern New England will be there. 





WYATT, INC. WAC:V as 


Dependable Heat and Power 





STate 7-2175 
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By CHARLES E. REICHE 
Public Relations Director 


PR—A Profession or a Craft? 


@ THE author of this monthly fea- 
ture begs leave to strike a philosophic 
note for a change. Normally these 
columns are devoted to how-to-do-it 
comments and other notes of a didac- 
tic tone. However, we'd like to give 
you a few random thoughts on the 
overall nature of public relations. It 
may be that in 1961 many MAC 
members feel they are too small to 
worry about the philosophy of public 
relations. It may be, too, that many 
of you may have occasion later on to 
give closer thought to the whole idea 
of PR. It may be, in brief, that you’ll 
want to employ it yourselves in your 
own shops. 

In recent years many PR practition- 
ers have declaimed in ringing tones 
that public relations is a profession, 
no less, and that PR people are thus 
professional people. In the opinion of 
many this is wishful thinking. Is a 
realtor a professional man; or a mor- 
tician, or a newspaper editor, or a 
cornet player? We think not. Many 
of us, in fact, are amused at the idea; 
and at the same time feel that it is 
a presumptuous doctrine. 

Some public relations people today 
have graduate degrees in law, say, or 
medicine or other fields, such as busi- 
ness administration. Thus they can 
be regarded as at least incipient pro- 
fessionals in whatever field their de- 
grees are, Does this, however, make 
them professionals as public relations 
men or women? A very dubious prem- 
ise. 

The case against considering PR a 
profession at this time is summed up 
admirably in issues of the Publicity 
Record, which is published in New 
York and is one of the most realistic 
and down-to-earth journals in the 
PR field. Publicity Record has pub- 
lished a four-part feature based on an 
address by Chester Burger, vice presi- 
dent of Ruder & Finn, a New York 
PR agency. 

“I don’t know of any subject,” 
wrote Mr. Burger, “which is being 
discussed more within the confines of 
our own (the PR) business. But con- 
versely, I don’t recall hearing any 
outsider talk about it, or even men- 
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tion it. I don’t think that anybody 
cares but ourselves.” 

In other words, the only ones who 
claim professional status for the pub- 
lic relations business are PR people 
themselves. This is. something like a 
circus clown claiming he is a serious 
dramatic actor. Other circus clowns 
may go along with him but they are 
about the only ones who will. 

A profession, Mr. Burger pointed 
out, presupposes “some body of ad- 
vanced knowledge . . . Few public 
relations people have such advanced 
knowledge.” 

Further, he stressed, a profession 
presupposes “‘some standard of ethics: 
what is proper and what is not proper. 
The American Public Relations As- 
sociation has a code of ethics. So does 
the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica. But what do the codes really 
mean? When two public relations 
agencies, on behalf of opposing inter- 
ests, engaged in a campaign that 
finally resulted in conviction and 
heavy fines for one of them, the pub- 
lic relations societies and their com- 
mittees on ethics were silent. If the 
purpose of a code of ethics is merely 
to cover what is already written into 
the law of the land, then there would 
seem to be no justification for calling 
it a code of ethics. 

“Can you imagine,” he went on, 
“what would happen if the American 
Medical Association failed to police 
its own ranks against doctors engag- 
ing in malpractice? You don’t hear 
about these cases, but I assure you 
they happen and action is being taken 
by AMA all the time.” 

Mr. Burger claims, too, that few 
PR men have greater ability to sense 
and judge public opinion any more 
accurately than do top management 
executives. If this is true, and many 
of us believe that it indeed is, another 
claim for professional status by PR 
people falls by the wayside. 

In another area, part of the PR 
claim is based on the fact that it al- 
legedly serves as advisor and counsel 
to management on the public relations 
implications of policy decisions. This 
is demonstrably false; according to 
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| COMPENSATES FOR MISALIGNMENT 


Now single and multiple-spindle screw ma- 
chines or turret lathes can produce pre- 
cise reaming and counterboring with 
easy-to-use ALINE-X. 

Compensate for misalignment . . . eliminate 
belimouthing, oversizing, scoring. 


SIZE RANGE USE WITH CARBIDE 
%” through 1A” Holds high-speed and 
shanks. carbide tools. 


ASK FOR 
Price, delivery, demon- INQUIRIES INVITED 
stration, information. 


ALLIED METAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


LIED C 
A, : : 1084 Farmington Ave. 
Berle INE-X | Kensington, Conn. 








2% 
ELECTRIC 
IDEAS 2 


. . is the name of a 
four-page monthly publi- 
cation containing infor- 
mation of interest to men 
of electricity — be they 
engineers, electricians, 
or contractors. 

We'll be happy to send 
the current issue to you, 
on request. 


WirReMoLD* 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT 
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FOLDING * BRIGHTWOOD 
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CONNECTICUT 


WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 
MAKES CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 





IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 
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THE HOWARD COMPANY 
250 BOULEVARD, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SPruce 7-4447 





ROBERT W. PAGE 


. . « Professional Insurance 
Counsellor 


Wo Vusurance Sold 
__FEE BASIS ONLY 


A specialist for firms with no 
salaried risk manager. 


Booklet available upon request. 


P.O. Box 55 
Needham 92, Mass. 
Hillcrest 4-2314 
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Mr. Burger there are no more than 
200 public relations directors of the 
thousands who wear the title in this 
country who are called upon to coun- 
sel management at a top level. 

The sum and substance of all the 
foregoing is this: public relations peo- 
ple blather continually that they are 
professionals but no one outside their 
field is really listening. As of this 
writing all save a handful of the PR 
people are craftsmen. Nor should 
anyone take the title “craftsmen” to 
be a demeaning one; it isn’t. 

Further, what has been said in this 
column is in no way to be interpreted 
as the final word on the status of 
public relations men and women. 
There is no doubt in this writer’s 
mind that the day will ultimately 
come when toilers in the PR vineyard 
will indeed be classed correctly as 
professional men and women, just as 
pedagogues, theologians, lawyers and 
the various ranks of the medical and 
scientific worlds are classified today. 

But that day won’t come until 
public relations calls for two things: 
a) university degrees on the graduate 
level which are solid enough to stand 
in the same company with other grad- 
uate degrees and b) professional codes 
of ethics designed to protect the pro- 
fession and which, in fact, are used 
continually to that end. 

You may well ask at this point 
what this monologue has to do with 
each of you as individuals and with 
your companies. The answer is this. 
Many of you have never gotten into 
public relations activities at all and 
many more of you have only done so 
in a tentative or cursory way. It seems 
appropriate that you have a primer 
as to the precise status and stature 
of the individuals who do public re- 
lations work. If you are going to spend 


your money on public relations, it ~ 


seems a logical notion that you 
should know something about the peo- 
ple you will pay to do this kind of 
work for you. 

Public relations people are, in the 
main, resourceful and imaginative, 
hard working and adaptable; they re- 
spect themselves and have substantial 
regard for the work they do. They 
are, in brief, skilled craftsmen or 
technicians. More often than not they 
are worth every cent you pay them. 
In the 30 to 40 years that their craft 
has been developing they have not, 
however, reached professional status, 
much as they might bawl for it. 

Public relations people are, then, 
people who can be helpful to you as 
the occasion requires. They can, and 
do, often help clients in a way that 
approaches genius. But as of today 
they are not professionals and you 
should not regard them as such. 


More Than Meets The Eyelet 
(Continued from page 9) 


of honor in the company offices. The 
Garthwait family, who are responsible 
for the start of Cly-Del and its steady 
growth and progress, are themselves 
descendants of one of the original set- 
tlers in the Wolcott-Waterbury area. 
Official patriotic recognition, there- 
fore, has a deep-rooted meaning to the 
Garthwaits, who by their actions have 
helped keep alive the traditions of 
Yankee ingenuity and __ industrial 
strength here in Connecticut. 


The company today still gets its 
guidance from its founder and presi- 
dent, Clyde W. Garthwait, Sr., who 
with the able backing of his sons, 
Clyde W. Garthwait, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent, and Robert W. Garthwait, 
Secretary-Treasurer, has seen the com- 
pany grow to become a major industry 
in Waterbury. Other staff members 
include: Gustave W. Larson, General 
Manager; William C. Moore, Sales 
Manager; and Raymond W. Drufva, 
Purchasing Agent. 


Post-War Expansion 


With the end of the war came the 
beginning of a new and challenging 
opportunity for the company. General 
industrial readjustment carried with 
it new and better products for widen- 
ing markets in an advancing economy. 
The need for drawn shells became 
great. Every industry had require- 
ments for the products of eyelet ma- 
chines . . . and every industry had 
more refined standards of accuracy 
for their production needs. 


Cly-Del management people plan- 
ned their course of action. The first 
major move had been to the heart of 
Waterbury. While this location pro- 
vided the necessary room for expan- 
sion, it was also becoming restrictive 
to Cly-Del’s future growth and suc- 
cess. The location carried a potential 
fire hazard. It had limited parking and 
warehouse facilities. In short, it had 
served its purpose in the evolution of 
a modern, energetic, and ambitious 
company. The second and undoubt- 
edly the most important move for the 
company had to become a reality. 
While there was time for careful plan- 
ning, there was not a day for pro- 
crastination. With a heart full of 
confidence, a dedication to continuing 
success, and a strong loyalty to Con- 
necticut and Waterbury in particular, 
the Garthwaits decided upon a 50-acre 
tract of land in the northeast corner 
of Waterbury. The decision satisfied 
the best interests of the business; and, 
in a very human way, it also satisfied 
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the sentiments of the family. It was 
here in these 50-acres, between Con- 
necticut Route 69 and Woodtick Road, 
that the Garthwaits, themselves, grew 
from infancy to manhood. This was 
“Home Base” for father and sons. This 
was the playground of their youth. 
This acreage is to them nature’s pages 
of a family biography . . . swimming 
hole, fields, paths, woods . . . and now 
like a monument to their ambition and 
success, it is a precisely landscaped 
site for a modern, contemporary, 80- 
thousand square foot building, which 
is the main office and plant of the 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Company. 
The move to the new home was made 
in the summer of 1957. 


New Facilities Ultra-Modern 


This facility carries many addition- 
al advantages to the customers of Cly- 
Del. The site is easily accessible . . . 
has parking space for hundreds of 
vehicles . . . includes a 17-thousand 
square foot warehousing area. It’s all 
on one level, which puts added effi- 
ciency in materials handling and work 
flow. The building is completely fire- 
proofed, which eliminates this serious 
consideration to customers who plan 
their production schedules around the 
rigid delivery dates, which Cly-Del 
promises them. The new plant is 
equipped with both a “stand-by” aux- 
iliary heating unit and an extra com- 
pressor system. Both auxiliary units 
have on occasion been put into opera- 
tion to keep the production lines 
rolling. The warehousing area allows 
Cly-Del to “stock-up” in advance of 
anticipated shortages of raw materials. 
This, again, keeps Cly-Del humming 
during periods of shortage and guar- 
antees their customers the eyelets, 
drawn shells, and metal stampings 
they need . . . when they need them. 

Along with the move into their 
new building, Cly-Del also up-dated 
their engineering, toolroom, produc- 
tion, and secondary operations depart- 
ments. New equipment was bought to 
replace the old. Now, each progressive 
department is a step ahead of its im- 
mediate need. Cly-Del has become a 
strong and cooperative support to the 
entire eyelet industry. 


Employee Benefits 


Because of its plan and the success 
of that plan, Cly-Del is important to 
Waterbury . . . and Waterbury is im- 
portant to it. The employees of Cly- 
Del are both proud and cooperative. 
Their ability in their specialized field 
has been rewarded with continuing 
over-all company success . . . and their 
cooperation in meeting the demands of 
the companies they are producing for 
becomes their rule of the day . . 
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every day. Aside from providing ideal 
working conditions, the company has 
further recognized employee impor- 
tance and value by providing fully- 
paid vacations; life, sickness, and acci- 
dent insurance; and a fully-paid pen- 
sion fund . . . also, hospitalization, 
polio and major medical insurance. 
All of these benefits are paid in full 
for every employee by the company. 
e 

Company Organization-Minded 

Cly-Del is a member of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Waterbury Chamber of 
Commerce, the Industrial Purchasing 
Agents Association, the Naugatuck 
Valley Industrial Council, and the 
Waterbury Taxpayers Association. 


Breadth of Product Lines 


Cly-Del produces for missiles, rock- 
ets, aircraft, and computers. Its parts 
are found in electronic and timing 
devices, business machines, furniture, 
automobiles, pens and pencils, elec- 
trical products, appliances, cosmetics, 
and general manufacturing. It is spe- 
cialization in action, serving the in- 


‘dustrial needs of the nation as an 
important cog in the gears of our 


industrial leadership and mechanical 
progress. 

There’s more to every mechanical 
device than meets the EYElet. 





For all-’round deodorizing’ | 


pov 


deodorant discs for urinals 


eet A 


AMET S-t: Se 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 
Dolge service man. 





INCLINED CONVEYOR FURNACE 
New Heater 


Get “Preferred Treatment” at CMT! 


CMT gives you a better product at genuinely 
economical cost . . . with the right equipment 
. . » plus the skill and experience that gives 
top quality every time for every job. 


Modern furnaces and instrumentation insure 
precision temperature and quality control for 
the widest ranges of tools and production 
parts. All material completely inspected before 
shipment. 


@ For full information on CMT “preferred” 


treatment, call 


write today to: 


Commercial Metal Treating, Inc. 


89 Island Brook Avenue 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


phone FOrest 8-2545 
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A fair Offer 


[f you will put a Jenkins Valve, recom- | 
/ mended for your Particular service, 
on the worst place you can find 


ee 


where you cannot keep other valves 


- — and if it is nog Perfectly tight 
or it does not hold steam, oil, acids, 
water or other fluids longer than 
any other valve, you m 


ay return it 
and your money will be refunded. 


Pevtina Ory 


PUBLISHED AND PROVED FOR 90 YEARS 


This simple, straightforward statement of selling pol- 


icy was first published in 1869, five years after Jenkins 


Bros. was founded. It has been continued in full effect J E N Kl N S 
DIAMOND 


through 90 years of Jenkins Bros. history of making LOOK FOR THE JENKINS 


® 
valves to a standard of quality that warrants such an VAL \ } S <> 
unparalleled assurance to buyers. Sonhins Broj 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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By LEON L. LEMAIRE 
Attorney 


@ MAY foremen work on jobs 

normally performed by mem- 

bers of the bargaining unit? 
Here’s what happened. 


The company shut down its plant 
for the annual vacation period, It then 
became necessary to undertake some 
production during the period and the 
company planned to recall 22 of its 
employees who were not eligible for 
the third week of paid vacation. The 
union refused to permit the recall and 
insisted that strict seniority be ob- 
served in the assignment of any work 
during the vacation period. In view 
of the union’s refusal, the company 
decided to reduce the vacation oper- 
ation and instead put three foremen 
to work on a limited basis turning out 
a special order involved. The foremen 
worked at jobs ordinarily performed 
by members of the bargaining unit. 
The union, thereupon, filed a griev- 
ance. The union argues that the using 
of foremen on jobs covered by the 
agreement in effect removes those jobs 
from coverage by the terms of the 
agreement, and is, therefore, a viola- 
tion of the contractural relationship 
established by collective bargaining. 
Further, jobs held by members of the 
bargaining unit at the time the agree- 
ment was drawn may never casually 
or deliberately be withdrawn at some 
subsequent time by unilateral action. 
The company contends that the using 
of supervisory personnel is a reserved 
right guaranteed by the Management 
Clause in the agreement and that in 
the absence of any explicit limitation 
on the use of foremen the company 
may assign them to any jobs it wishes. 
The company also in the past made 
use of foremen in various depart- 
ments. 


Under what circumstances 
may foremen perform bargain- 
ing unit work? 

In the opinion of the arbitrator, 
the company may not, by unilateral 
action, withdraw from the coverage 
of the agreement jobs assigned to 
members of the bargaining unit. Also, 
sound practice will not support the 
“categorical elimination of all use of 
supervisory personnel from jobs cov- 
ered by the agreement without regard 
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How Would You Decide? 


to the particular circumstances in 
which such use occurs.” Supervisory 
personnel may be assigned to such 
work where (1) there is a history of 
such assignment (2) the assignment 
is incidental to some proper effort to 
effect economies (3) the assignment is 
an emergency measure or (4) the as- 
signment is not calculated to circum- 
vent a contract provision, The com- 
pany by its own admission attempted 
to circumvent the seniority provision 
in the agreement and in the face of 
the union’s refusal to waive recall 
rights, worked the foremen on the 
bargaining unit jobs. The company 
violated the collective bargaining 
agreement. 

Does the company have the 
unilateral right to discontinue an 
incentive standard and place an 
operation on a day-rate basis? 

Here’s what happened. 

The company commenced a job 
operation known as “Sub-Assembly 
Projectile.” The job was put in the 
gun assembly shop which has an in- 
centive standard. According to the 
company, the job was put in the gun 
assembly shop because at the time 
work was slow and man-power was 
available. The operation had a very 
large reject rate and the company 
feared loss of the government con- 
tract. It decided to transfer the job 
to the ammunition plant and simul- 
taneously the job was changed from 
incentive standards to straight day- 
rate work. As a result of the change 
the union filed a grievance contending 
















Enjoy the superior service of a Steel Ware- 
house with MODERN PRODUCTION METHODS 
. . . AMPLE INVENTORY . . . FAST, RELIABLE 
DELIVERY ...a reputation for placing Customer 
Service above every other consideration. 


Now... ALUMINUM — As a distributor for 
the Aluminum Division of the Revere Copper 
and Brass Co., EASTERN can now assure you 
these same prime advantages with all your 
aluminum requirements. 


Phim 


THE EASTERN /TEEL & METAL CO. 


52 RICHARDS ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


a violation of the agreement. They 
argued that the change caused em- 
ployees to lose incentive earnings. The 
company answered that the _ inter- 
plant transfer of the operation was 
made for sound reasons with the ob- 
jective of securing higher quality and 
improved efficiency. The company also 
asserts that it has the right to deter- 
mine management policies in plant 
operations as guaranteed by the agree- 
ment. 

Under what circumstances 
may management remove a job 
from incentive standards? 

The arbitrator finds that the issue 
is one of management rights subject 
to the limitations on those rights it 
has agreed to in the contract and to 
the manner in which it exercises those 
rights. He contends that management 
does have the right to discontinue an 
incentive standard as long as certain 
conditions prevail (1) the discontinu- 
ance must be for a legitimate and 
sound reason (2) it must not be for 
the purpose of discrimination or to 
evade payment required by the con- 
tract and (3) it must not be used to 
evade the procedure required to be 
followed for a change in standards or 
evade the obligations of the company. 
Since the arbitrator found no evidence 
that the move was made for any other 
reason than to solve a serious produc- 
tion problem, he reached the conclu- 
sion that the company did have the 
right to discontinue the incentive 
standard and that the change was 
made for good and proper reason. 

May the company transfer 
work from bargaining unit em- 
ployees to non-bargaining unit 
employees without union ap- 
proval? 

Here’s what happened. 

The company moved its operations 
to a new plant and coincidental with 
the move was a change in the basic 
structure of the timekeeping system. 
At the old plant there were seven 
timekeeping stations scattered 
throughout the plant while in the 
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new plant there is a single timekeep- 
ing center separated from the produc- 
tion facilities. As a result of this 
change, the number of timekeepers 
was reduced. After the company had 
moved into the new plant, it assigned 
to the timekeepers, who were part of 
the bargaining unit, certain produc- 
tion control records which were prev- 
iously kept by production control 
clerks, who were not in the bargain- 
ing unit. After one month of opera- 
tions in the new plant the company 
took away the duty of maintaining 
these records from the timekeepers and 
reassigned it to the production control 
clerks. The union claims that the 
company violated the contract by 
transferring work from bargaining 
unit personnel to non-bargaining unit 
personnel without first negotiating the 
move with the union. The company 
argues that it was simply an experi- 
ment to determine whether the time- 
keepers had enough time to keep the 
records and when it was discovered 
they did not the duty was returned 
to the non-bargaining unit employees. 
They further argued that the move 
to the new plant gave rise to many 
changes in plant operations, particu- 
larly in the timekeeping department 
and that for some time it would re- 
quire experimentation before all the 
“bugs” in the new system were elimi- 
nated. 

Under what circumstances may 
a company transfer work from 
bargaining unit employees to 
non- bargaining unit employees? 

The arbitrator’s decision was the 
the company did not violate the agree- 
ment by the transfer of the work to 
the non-bargaining unit employees. 
The whole timekeeping operation was 
in a state of turmoil and the questions 
of job description and rates of pay 
were not yet settled by the parties. 
The assent of the union in the first 
instance was not required when the 
production records were transferred 
to bargaining unit employees and 
there, therefore, was no reason for 
requiring the company to obtain 
union assent when it returned the 
function to its place of origin during 
a period of obvious experimentation. 
Under the circumstances in which the 
parties were operating during the 
transitional period to the new plant, 
there appears to be no basis for the 
union’s claim of contract violation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DO THEY UNDERSTAND 
YOU, by Wesley Wiksell, pub- 
lished by The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Price $4.95. 

Sub-headed as “A Guide to Effec- 
tive Oral Communications,” Professor 





Wiksell’s book is friendly, readab):, 
enjoyable and helpful. The chapte- 
headings give a sufficient indication o/ 
the book’s content to enable one to 
decide whether it contains the type of 
information he seeks. The chapte: 
headings are: 1 Communications: 
Problems and Responsibilities; 2. Talk- 
ing To Your Men; 3. Listening To 
Your Men; 4. Patterns for Communi- 
cation. 

NO WONDER WE ARE LOS- 
ING, by Robert Morris, former 
Counsel for many years of the 
Senate Committee on Internal 
Security, a former judge in New 
York City, and now President of 
the University of Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas; 238 pages, $2.50, avail- 
able through The Bookmailer, 
Box 101, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Judge Morris gives startling evi- 
dence, drawn from his seventeen years 
of experience in dealing with security 
matters in the Navy and as Counsel 
for the Senate Committee on Internal 
Security, of the open conspiracy to 
gain control of education and even- 
tually our nation by agents and stooges 
of the Red tyrants. After questioning 
hundreds of fifth amendment wit- 
nesses and noting how proven security 
risks frequently turned up in other 
government departments after being 
removed from another, how investi- 
gations were often hampered by gov- 
ernment officials, and how difficult it 
was to arouse American audiences to 
make a real effort to strengthen in- 
ternal security measures, it is little 
wonder that Judge Morris sounds a 
pessimistic note in his book, and 
named it “No Wonder We are Losing.” 

THE BUSINESS MAN IN POL- 
ITICS, an American Management 
Association Report, 146 pages, 
price $3.75, AMA members— 
$2.50. 

The report answers many timely 
questions of interest to businessmen 
who are either now engaging in politi- 
cal action or contemplating such ac- 
tion. Among the questions answered 
are: How far should corporate action 
extend into politics? What is the indi- 
vidual businessman’s responsibility in 
public affairs? Is there a “right” and 
“wrong” way for business to partici- 
pate in politics? In addition the re- 
port gives a two-party perspective of 
the businessman’s significant role in 
politics as well as the businessman’s 
point of view. It also discusses com- 
pany approaches to operating prob- 
lems such as: Coordinating policy with 
live action, developing individual po- 
tential through stimulating corporate 
climate, measuring  inter-divisional 
performance, and compensating spe- 
cialists. 
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Hardly any group is too small to get in- 
surance under the Travelers umbrella. If four or 
more people are employed in your business—the 
minimum number varies from state to state—your 
Travelers Agent or broker has a new package of 
benefits for you and your employees. Life Insurance, 











Accidental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hos- 
pital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available. Amounts of insurance are liberal. Ad- 
ministrative features are simple and streamlined. 
The cost is low. Ask your Travelers man today about 
the employee plan for ‘‘Four or More.” 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies (orci: 
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Business Tips 


By HARRY D. KERRIGAN, Professor of Accounting 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Our Busy Stock Market 


@ THE stock market has been going 
through a most active period. Daily 
transactions totalling between 4 and 
§ million shares have been common 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Well-known averages of stock prices 
have registered historic highs in recent 
weeks — as in the case of Dow-Jones, 
which closed at 694 on Friday, April 
14. We are told that transaction ac- 
tivity in the first quarter of 1961 was 
some 63% ahead of the corresponding 
period for 1960—and 1960 was itself 
a period of great swings in the market 
with high trading levels. Over-the- 
counter stocks have been subject to a 
similar and indeed greater interest on 
the part of the public. 

Is it possible to offer some comment 
in terms of the fundamentals that in- 
fluence stock market activity? May 
these be related to the current situa- 
tion? Fundamentals are relatively easy 
to put down. Relating them to the 
current situation is another and much 
more difficult matter, and in view of 
the space available, not much can be 
said on the subject here. However, 
the reader can draw his own infer- 
ences. 


Investment Activity 


There is always present in the stock 
market the element of investment de- 
cisions. We may describe this as peo- 
ple’s interest in buying and selling 
stocks on the strength of analysis of 
the investment-aspects of stocks — 


*The following comedy of errors was recently re- 

ported in the press. A customer phoned his 
broker and placed an order to buy 300 shares of 
Supersonics. Unable to find such a stock, the 
broker notified the customer that he could only 
find a company called Superonics, whereupon 
the customer replied that he would have to con- 
sult bis barber before making a decision, for 
"He's the one who has been giving me some 
good tips.’’ Later in the same day, the customer 
called his broker to ask if Superonics has a 
plant on Long Island. The answer was ‘'no,”’ 
but it had one in New Jersey. Once again the 
customer consulted his barber, and later called 
back to say ‘“‘buy me 400 shares.’’ The order 
was executed, and in subsequent weeks Super- 
onics rose 2 points. The broker heard from the 
customer again; this time, to be informed that 
the stock the customer meant to buy was Ultra- 
sonics Industries. Checking, the broker discov- 
ered that the latter stock fell around 2 points 
in the same interval. So the customer was able 
to buy ut for $2 a share less, meanwhile making 
4 profit of $800 in the wrong stock. 
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our discussion is limited to common 
stocks. Stocks are added or dropped 
from portfolios in the light of invest- 
ment interest and changes in this in- 
terest — changes in investment pur- 
pose, changes in status or prospects of 
stocks, or combinations of such 
changes. The chief characteristic here 
is readily stated. It is to judge a stock 
as independently of the market at the 
moment as it is possible to do — com- 
plete ignoring of the market is neither 
possible nor desirable, of course. The 
judging is as expert as the analyst 
who makes it, and techniques of 
analysis have evolved which are of 
much assistance to analysts. Perhaps 
the central question — to which all 
other questions look for guidance — 
is future earning power of a stock. In 
digging into the question, study is 
made of asset value, past earnings per- 
formance, dividend policy, future 
plans of the company, position of 
the company in its industry, etc. 
Upon determination of the “value” 
of a stock in accordance with such 
analysis (capitalization of earnings) , 
it is purchased if the market price is 
“right,” ie., if the price is equal to 
or below the valuation or appraisal 
made — and to wait, if it is not. A 
decision to sell would be based on 
similar procedure. 


Speculative Activity 


People are attracted to the stock 
market also for the speculative oppor- 
tunity it affords. (In much, though 
not all, of the talking and writing in 
the stock market world, the term 
“investor” or “investment” is used 
euphemistically to refer to speculative 
interest also.) In the minds of these 
people, investment aspects of stocks 
are either not understood or hold no 
interest for them — except in a vague 
way that since common stocks repre- 
sent active company ownerships, there 
is a certain amount of “floor” to 
stock-market price fluctuations. Spec- 
ulators include those who are intelli- 
gent; they are by no means confined 


to the unintelligent or uneducated.* 

Speculations (and speculators) have 
been classified three ways. In the first, 
a stake is placed on a new venture. 
History here shows that the odds for 
gain are steeply stacked against the 
venturer — so great are the uncer- 
tainties and risks to which he is 
exposed, 

In the second type, we find “trad- 
ers” — those who buy in anticipation 
of an advance, or sell in anticipation 
of a drop in price. It has been said 
that “Wall Street” as an institution 
owes not a small part of its continuity 
and prestige to the fact that while 
only a comparatively few trade suc- 
cessfully (day to day, week to week, 
etc.), many others think they can. 

In the third type, buyers commit 
funds for “growth” stocks that sell 
at generous prices, i.e., at relatively 
low current cash (dividend) yields. 
Speculation here is double-barrelled. 
First, there is an interest in the future 
growth prospects of an industry. Sec- 
ondly, there is an interest in a partic- 
ular company — and its prospects of 
sharing in the growth of the given 
industry. Even if a speculator were to 
be so fortunate as to select the right 
industry, he could still pick the wrong 
company. And there are other dan- 
gers. Speculative interest in “growth” 
stocks tends to reach intense propor- 
tions, sooner or later. Prices are 
pushed to extreme heights as enthusi- 
asm spreads during an upswing, and 
optimistic sentiments fan further de- 
mand. In the opposite direction, a 
wave of pessimism is apt to sweep 
away support, being psychological in 
the main, and price breaks sharply 
and substantially. 


Role of Market Analysts 


Has the emergence of stock-market 
analysts eased the risks and uncertain- 
ties associated with speculation? An 
expanding army of these analysts 
makes available to interested persons, 
daily, weekly, monthly, and “special” 
reports of stock-market advice. We 
may answer the question raised by 
saying that no doubt the reports serve 
as mental props for speculators whose 
inclinations to speculate need some 
outward justifications — if only to 
provide a superficial rationale for their 
actions. Since speculators typically 
avoid weighing pros and cons of a 
pending buy or sale action — because 
it is said there is no “time” for analy- 
sis in a fast-pacing market — the 
reports of the market analysts furnish 
a convenient substitute. 

Concentration of speculators on 
“what stocks will do,” and their avid 
reading of reports of market analysts 
— and reliance upon them — bring 
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about a situation in which the stock 
market itself becomes the main object 
of analysis. Stocks take a secondary 
position, serving simply as instruments 
for market action. Is this turning the 
table around? Perhaps it is, but it does 
not matter much, To one bent on flit- 
ting in and out of the market (per- 
haps buying during a morning 
“slump,” so as to sell during an after- 
noon “recovery” in the same day), 
what matters is the prospect of mak- 
ing a “kill.” Wheeling and dealing in 
such hopes, a table turned around or 
upside down is of little moment to 
the speculator; the sobering fact is 
either not understood or purposely 
ignored — in the face of a chance for 
gain, even where there is a better 
chance for a loss. 

Business Management — 

A Profession 

(Continued from page 15) 

It has no overall national organization 
with some sort of supreme council, 

It differs from the older professions 
in a more significant way. The minis- 
try of the lawyer, or the physician, or 
the clergyman is usually a personal 
ministry, the guidance, and the com- 
forting, of those in trouble. The great 
respect with which the older profes- 
sions are still regarded depends upon 
this relationship. Faced with the haz- 
ards and catastrophes of our seamy 
existence, the harassed individual can 
turn to a professional man of his own 
choosing, and receive advice, extended 
on the basis of special knowledge and 
with authority, advice which often be- 
comes mandatory as the personal re- 
lationship continues. In his predica- 
ment the humble man may thus trans- 
fer the burden of decision to one who 
is specially prepared to help him, and 
who is anxious to do so. This essential 
pattern is still well preserved among. 
us, and will always so continue if we 
are wise, in spite of occasional clamor 
for more tightly organized and less 
personal systems. 

The professional businessman, on the 
other hand, deals principally with 
groups of people, often with vague 
groups loosely defined and at a distance. 
He judges forms and formulas, rather 
than individual needs and desires. His 
personal contacts are usually limited 
primarily to his direct associates, sim- 
ilarly engaged, to those doing the same 
sort of thing in parallel organizations, 
and to representatives of broad groups 
and interests. 

Future of this Profession 

There is thus a relatively new form 
of professional activity, and it lacks 
the central feature of the old pro- 
fessions which have rendered them so 
sharply outlined. It is inevitable, under 
the complexity of modern society that 
this should be true. Yet the profession 


of business has developed in spite of 
it, and will continue to do so. 

There is a parallel situation in 
charity, It is one thing to know of an 
individual in distress and to help him 
over a perilous interlude, in such man- 
ner as to preserve his dignity and self- 
confidence. It is quite another thing 
to send a check to a community chest 
where the beneficiaries are legion and 
unknown. But the altruistic urge is the 
same in each instance, and interest in 
people generally is a more mature con- 
cept than interest in an individual, 
just as love of country can be a deeper 
sentiment than love of family—less 
intense, less instinctive, less passionate, 
perhaps, but on a more elevated intel- 
lectual plane. 

In the full flowering of the con- 
cept of the manager as a professional 
man, lies much of the hope for the 
future of our system of enterprise. The 
development of law will undoubtedly 
contrive to reduce the machinations of 
evil men, who would distort the sys- 
tem or act as parasites upon it. But 
one does not, in the last analysis, legis- 
late morality. The full creation of 
a sound code of ethics in business, un- 
written but understood and generally 
adhered to, will serve only as the pro- 
fessional attitude produces it. The fear 
of the law is always limited among en- 
ergetic and ambitious men. The fear 
of disapprobation by one’s fellows and 
peers is far more persuasive, and is the 
force which primarily distinguishes a 
civilized society. 

Need for Professional Solidarity 

It is by no means fully recognized 
that the profession of management 
exists. For those who believe in our 
system and who would perpetuate it, 
there is no more rewarding effort than 
to see that this recognition becomes 
general and real. This does not mean 
organization or propaganda. It means 
in essence that the professional attitude 
shall become enhanced and emphasized 
wherever men of business gather. It 
means especially that the neophytes, en- 
tering the long ladder which leads to 
great responsibilities, become early in- 
culcated with the professional spirit, 
as they see it exercised by those above 
them on the climb, It means, above all, 
that there shall be an increasing soli- 
darity among members of the pro- 
fession, not in formal ways, but in 
those subtle influences which are ex- 
ceedingly powerful, in the growth of 
mutual understanding, in willingness 
to talk frankly in a professional way, 
in an exclusiveness not formally de- 
fined, but understandable, which makes 
it clear that true membership in the 
professional group is highly desirable, 
and to be obtained only by living the 
life of a professional man and securing 
the accolade of those who thus live. 
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@ THE Connecticut Index moved up 
for the second consecutive month in 
March to —5.1%, a gain of one per- 
centage point. Electric power sales 
and construction employment rose 
strongly. Average hours increased and 
manufacturing employment decreased 
fractionally. It now appears that Jan- 
uary was the low point for our Index 
and a recovery is underway. 

The U. S. Index was level at an 
estimated —7.5%. Since last Decem- 
ber, the fluctuations of this indicator 
have been relatively minor. 

Nationally, a number of recent re- 
ports have been favorable. In March, 
both Personal Income and Industrial 
Production increased after falling for 
several months. Housing starts also 
showed strength. In mid-April, steel 
output was continuing its week-by- 
week gains and orders for May de- 
livery indicated that this uptrend 
would continue. 


Unemployment 


During March, unemployment de- 
creased in Connecticut from 89,800 
or 8.2% of the labor force to 84,800 
or 7.7%. The reduction followed five 
successive monthly increases and un- 
employment in the state still remains 
at a high level. The unemployment 
rate was the highest for the month of 
March since 1958 when 8.3% of the 
labor force was out of work. U. S. 
unemployment declined less than 
seasonally to 54 million which was 
also 7.7% of the labor force. Bristol 
continues to have the largest propor- 
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tion of its labor force out of work. 
Stamford, helped by its expanding in- 
dustries such as research and electron- 
ics, is at the other extreme. 


SPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SS SSSSSS SS OSS 


The increase in Connecticut unem- 
ployment during the past year has 
been caused more by growth of the 
labor force than by a reduction in 
employment. The continuation of this 
growth plus the tendency of automa- 
tion and other efficiencies to restrict 
the number of new job openings will 
undoubtedly prevent a substantial re- 
duction in unemployment. 


Military Spending 


Defense spending is very important 
to the Connecticut economy. Since 
July 1950 at the beginning of the 
Korean War, state firms have received 
$11 billion in military contracts. This 
volume of defense business makes 
Connecticut the top ranking state in 
per capita awards for the 101% year 
period. Washington ranks second, well 


behind us. 


Awards to Connecticut firms a- 
mounted to $473 million in the 
second half of 1960, bringing the 
total for the year to $1.1 billion. This 
was up 25% from 1959 and was the 
highest for any year since 1956’s 
$1.4 billion. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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PROFITS UNSATISFACTORY? 


The difference between a mediocre 2% to 4% pre-tax 
profit and a satisfactory 10% to 12% profit usually lies in 
lack of timely information regarding unfavorable variances 
from standards or budgets. Historical accounting records and 
monthly P. & L. statements appear too late for corrective action. 


Our Weekly Comparative Profit Control System, in use by 
many successful firms, provides a disclosure of variances from 
Engineered Standards every Tuesday. 


Large profit increases have been usual; in some cases almost 
incredible. We can do the same for you if your organization 
is willing to make the cooperative effort that large, increased 


profits will surely entail. 


Clients will adequately confirm our statements. A meeting 


incurs no obligation. 


Charles L. Stone, Regional Manager 
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Dolan Steel Helps A. C. Gilbert Co. 
Keep Production Rolling 


Traditional Erector sets, fabulous American Flyer trains, magical 
Master Chemistry kits, and now—the sensational new Stock 
Car Race! 


Wonders like these surround William Sethre of A. C. Gilbert Co., 
at the company’s Fifth Avenue Showroom. And with him stands 
Tom Dolan of Dolan Steel Company. 


Imagination and alert marketing techniques keep A. C. Gilbert 
Co. in a top position in the highly competitive toy industry. Equally 
important are up-to-the-minute production methods and tight 
quality controls. To this, Dolan Steel contributes carefully sched- 


uled deliveries of correctly gauged steel in consistent and uniform Dolan's 48” slitter will cut a 15,000 Ib. 
quality coil into 24 strips at 850 feet per minute. 


We specialize in meeting strict specifications for both stock and Send for FREE BROCHURE 
deliveries. Find out how Dolan Steel Service can expedite your ~ complete listing of Dolan 


: or steels and services now avail- 
production, eliminate problems. able to you. 


The Northeast’s Largest Processor of Low Carbon Strip and Sheet Steel Exclusively 


DOLAN STE E: XK: Company, inc. 


810 UNION AVE., BRIDGEPORT 7, CONNECTICUT © Telephone EDison 5-8173 


TEN POUNDS OR A MILLION! 
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Accounting Hints 


The Hartford Chapter National Association of Accountants 


FRAUDS 


The Responsibilities of Business Management in 
Deterring the Rising Tide of Defalcations 


By D. E. PATTERSON 
Price Waterhouse & Co., Hartford Office 


@ DEFALCATIONS and other ir- 
regularities have grown considerably 
in number and amount in recent 
years. American business losses from 
these frauds have been estimated to 
range from one to three billion dol- 
lars annually. Contrast this with the 
total value of about $300 million for 
property stolen by robbery, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft! Consider also 
that the usual embezzlement amounts 
range from a few to many thousands 
of dollars and in some instances to 
millions, while the average loss from 
robbery and burglary is only about 
$200. 


Types of Fraud 


There are no set patterns that mo- 
tivate embezzlement any more than 
there is a typical embezzler. As indi- 
viduals, they have been presidents of 
companies and preachers, as well as 
stock clerks and office boys. It is, how- 
ever, possible to classify areas in which 
the greatest fraud losses occur. It has 
been estimated that about 72% of 
the dollar losses are effected through 
cash disbursements, 14% through cash 
receipts and 12% through inventories. 
As to frequency of occurrence, how- 
ever, cash disbursements account for 
only 43% of losses, whereas cash re- 
ceipts account for 49% and inventory 
8%. 

Cash disbursements are the medium 
through which some of the boldest 
schemes for defrauding an unsuspect- 
ing employer have been carried out. 
There are reasons for this. All too 
frequently management overlooks the 
fact that the majority of transactions 
giving rise to disbursements originate 
in departments other than accounting 
or treasury. While the functions of 
the latter departments may be subject 
to elaborate controls, relatively little 
attention may be given to the proc- 
essing of source documents before they 
are finalized for payment. 
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Branch operations are peculiarly 
susceptible to fraudulent expenditures. 
Available staff may be too small to 
afford proper internal accounting con- 
trols, or where sufficient staff is em- 
ployed, procedural directives from a 
distant home office may be carried out 
in a perfunctory manner. The opera- 
tion may also be run as a one-man 
kingdom. 

The number of cases involving 
stolen receipts is relatively large be- 
cause many companies find it most 
practicable to take a calculated risk 
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and permit collections to be made by 
salesmen, deliverymen or special col- 
lection units. Even though elaborate 
control procedures may be instituted, 
the number of individuals involved 
makes it difficult to screen adequately 
those hired or to preclude thefts of 
minor amounts. 


Fraud through the medium of in- 
ventories has an interesting aspect 
because to a certain extent it is 
self-concealing. Since some inventory 
differences are normal in many com- 
panies, particularly in those processing 
commodities which are subject to 
shrinkage, shortages continue for 
several years unnoticed inasmuch as 
they are written off each year as as- 
sumed normal losses. 


Designing and Maintaining Controls 


The prevention of and control over 
dishonesty losses are directly related 
to the basic responsibility of manage- 
ment to safeguard the assets of the 
business. While the external auditor 
carries out procedures which might 
detect fraud, it should be recognized 
that the auditor is not expected to 
act in the capacity of a detective, and 
his responsibility for the prevention 
of embezzlement is necessarily limited. 
Consequently, the employer is directly 
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and morally responsible for devising 
ways and means to reduce to a mini- 
mum the opportunities of employees 
to take dishonest advantage of their 
position. 

To carry out this responsibility, the 
employer must first create depart- 
ments, duties and functions in a 
manner that will minimize the possi- 
bilities of fraud. No single employee, 
for example, should have sole access 
to cash and securities, or sole respon- 
sibility for originating accounting 
entries, making cash disbursements, or 
controlling inventories, The frequency 
with which frauds have been permit- 
ted to take place under such situations 
suggests that these very basic prin- 
ciples are often overlooked and 
violated. Management must also be 
constantly on the alert to see that the 
system continues to function effec- 
tively as designed. 

Employers should also thoroughly 
investigate job applicants and make 
sure that they hire people of character 
and integrity to function according 
to the plan of organization. Too often 
it is discovered after a loss has occur- 
red that an employee had been previ- 
ously convicted of theft or had been 
denied insurance by a bonding com- 
pany. Here again, the responsibility 
does not cease with hiring, as experi- 
ence has shown that a large number 
of employees who commit fraud are 
in positions of trust for a number of 
years before they take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded them to 
embezzle funds. Good managers exer- 
cise continual surveillance of employ- 
ee work habits, require regular vaca- 
tions of all employees, and rotate job 
assignments as part of their personnel 
training programs. 


Proper Insurance Coverage 


Adequate insurance coverage is es- 
sential to any loss prevention program. 
In most situations the “comprehen- 
sive” or “3D” — namely Dishonesty, 
Disappearance and Destruction — 
form of coverage should be obtained; 
this covers five varieties of risk, in- 
cluding fidelity and forgery. The 
association of surety companies has 
provided formulae which may be 
applied in calculating a company’s 
“Dishonesty Exposure Index” to de- 
termine the adequacy of its insurance 
coverage. 

Fidelity insurance not only indem- 
nifies employees for losses but, more 
important, the knowledge that a com- 
pany has fidelity insurance often 
serves as a strong deterrent to fraud. 
The frequency with which monumen- 
tal frauds are perpetrated through 
forgery suggests that this type of 
coverage should not be considered 
lightly in a loss prevention program. 


Conclusion 

Fraud results in an enormous an- 
nual loss to business and is a particu- 
larly insidious form of loss because it 
strikes from within — often in areas 
which are ostensibly well managed 
and carefully controlled. It may be 
perpetrated by trusted employees with 
long experience and considerable re- 
sponsibility. The best protection a- 
gainst this form of loss will result 
from management’s determination to 
conscientiously install and maintain 
good internal controls which will 
minimize the opportunities for an em- 
ployee to misappropriate company 
assets, ——_—_—_ 


Business Pattern 
(Continued from page 43) 


Inventories and Sales 

Manufacturers’ stocks have been in 
an eight month down-trend, falling 
from their June 1960 peak of $55.1 
billion to $53.6 billion in February. 
In the last two months, the decline 
has slowed indicating that it may be 
nearly over. 

The present inventory cutbacks 
have been somewhat less severe than 
in 1957-58. In the eight months that 
it has been in progress, the liquidation 
has amounted to $1.5 billion. In 1957- 
58, the first eight months produced 
a drop of $3.3 billion. The entire 
1957-58 decline lasted a year and 
totaled $4.9 billion. 

In February, manufacturers’ sales 
were also encouraging. Sales rose from 
$28.7 to $29.0 billion, halting an 
eight month decline. 

The sales pickup combined with 
the decrease in inventories produced 
the first reduction in the inventory- 
sales ratio since 1959. If the rise in 
sales continues, the ratio should soon 
be lowered to the point where inven- 
tory buildup will again take place. 
This would give added force to the 
upturn expected during the remainder 
of the year. 


New Orders 

Manufacturers’ new orders are 
closely related to manufacturers’ sales. 
New orders, however, are a better re- 
flection of current demand, because 
some sales result from orders received 
in the past. In addition, new orders 
for durable goods are considered a 
leading indicator of economic activity. 

Total new orders, which had drop- 
ped for four consecutive months, rose 
$0.6 billion in February to $29.1 bil- 
lion. New orders for durables also 
improved noticeably and indications 
are that the rise continued in March. 
The favorable performance of new 
orders provides further evidence that 
the business decline has ended and that 
a recovery is underway. 
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With Our Advertisers 


And Their Agencies 


Hawkridge Named Distributor 
For Harvey Aluminum 


Appointment of Hawkridge Broth- 
ers Company, Boston, as New England 
distributor for Harvey Aluminum, ef- 
fective March 20, has been jointly 
announced by the participating com- 
panies. Harvey is a primary producer 
of domestic aluminum and fabricates 
a complete range of wrought mill 
products. The Hawkridge Brothers 
Company is entering its 78th year in 
the metal distributing business in New 
England. 


Through its warehouses at Water- 
bury, Conn., and Malden, Mass., the 
Hawkridge firm will stock and dis- 
tribute Harvey Aluminum rod, bar, 
tubing, pipe, drawn tube, structurals, 
and other related mill commodities. 
The distributing company will serve 
aluminum users in the six New Eng- 
land states both as a source of supply 
and as a source for technical informa- 
tion. 


General offices of the distributing 
company are located at 303 Congress 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. The or- 
ganization is headed by Edwin. Hawk- 
ridge, president; L. S. Evans, vice 
president-marketing; Warren E, Nel- 
son, vice president-aluminum sales. 

Harvey Aluminum maintains gen- 
eral offices in Torrance, California. 


L. E. Brion, Jr. 
Elected President 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 


At a meeting of the board of Peter 
A. Frasse & Co., Inc., steel and alu- 
minum distributor, Russell B. Barnett, 
president, made known his retirement 
and announced the election of Lester 
E. Brion, Jr. as his successor to the 
presidency. 


Mr. Brion, a member of the 145 
year old firm since 1947, began his 
career in the Sales Department at New 
York, working successively as a clerk, 
inside salesman, field sales analyst and 
as assistant sales manager. 


During the Korean War, he was as- 
signed the position of steel and alloy 
specialist in the National Production 
Authority by the American Steel 
Warehouse Association (now the Steel 
Service Center Institute) and given a 
leave of absence. 
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Upon his return to Frasse in 1953, 
he was elected assistant vice president. 
In 1956 he was elected vice president 
—sales and merchandising, and in 
1957 was elected executive vice presi- 
dent—the position he held prior to as- 
suming his new office. 


Mr. Brion’s activities include partici- 
pation in numerous industry groups. 
He is treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Aluminum Distributors, 
and a member of their statistics, and 
program committees. He is an associ- 
ate member of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and a past member of 
the board of directors of the Steel 
Service Center Institute, New York 
Chapter. 


Mr. Brion is a past chairman and 
is presently serving as co-chairman of 
the Iron and Steel Committee, Greater 
New York Council of Boy Scouts of 
America, 


Robert Canyock 


Announces New Accounts 


Robert Canyock, Orange, has been 
named to handle the advertising, 
public relations and sales promotion 
of Manger Electric Company, Inc., 
Stamford. 

The company custom fabricates 
wire leads by stripping, center strip- 
ping, coding and terminating conduc- 
tors for leading electrical and elec- 
tronic manufacturers. 

Current promotional plans will em- 
phasize a new cable coding system for 
manufacturers. They are provided 
work cards mounted with coded tape 
strips for marking interconnection 
cables for control systems. Coded tape 
is arranged to match the customer’s 
sequence of installation, thus avoiding 
delays and mistakes in identifying 
hundreds of cables in a complex sys- 
tem. A similar system is available that 
provides coded plastic sleeves for as- 
semblies that require identifying hun- 
dreds of wires within junction boxes. 

The agency has also been retained 
as public relations counsel by the 
Vari-L Company, Inc., Stamford. The 
company manufactures electrically 
variable inductors. Vari-L is an “old 
timer” in the young and vibrant elec- 
tronics industry, originating in 1952. 


Can KIMPAK solve your packaging problem? 


We couldn't begin to answer without knowing your 


specific problem. We do know that Kimpak Interior 


Packaging is being put to work profitably. It is pro- 


viding a vital cushion between profit and loss, If safe 


shipping is important to you, chances are Kimpak can 


be put to work—profitably for you. 


Send for actual test statistics and judge for yourself 


whether it might be worth considering for your plant. 


No obligation, of course. 


THE ROURKE-ENO PAPER CO., INC. 


NEW HAVEN — HARTFORD — SPRINGFIELD 


Spotlight on the Future 


Contributed by National Association of Purchasing Agents 


By E. F. ANDREWS, Vice President In Charge of Purchases 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


General Business Conditions 


Substantial improvement is noted 
by purchasing executives in their 
April reports. There can no longer be 
doubt that the dynamics of business 
recovery have been set in motion. The 
upturn, first signaled by our members 
in January, shows further strength in 
the current reports. 


Only once in the last 5% years has 
so large a percentage (58%) reported 
improvement in new orders, and that 
was in September, 1958. And, only 
once since October, 1955, has so 
small a percentage (9%) reported a 
worse new order situation, and that 
was in May, 1959. 

Production is keeping pace with 
new order placement. The 48% re- 
porting higher production levels is 
the largest number since the pre-steel 
strike month of May, 1959; and, the 
12% reporting lower production lev- 
els is the lowest since July, 1959 — 
the month the steel strike started. 

While the above figures reveal that 
the recovery is under way, the re- 
marks of our members warn us not 
to get on “cloud 9” yet. The question 
raised is at what pace and to what 
extent will the recovery progress. A 
definite note of “caution” permeates 
the comments; some members are 
keeping their fingers crossed for a 
“fair” second quarter and a “better” 
third quarter, while others point to 
the possible automobile strike and the 
pending July-August vacation shut- 
downs as potential dampers on the 
recovery. 

Many indicate that they are keep- 
ing a wary eye on Washington and 
the turmoil in the world situation. 


Commodity Prices 


For the past several months, a grad- 
ual price stabilization with slight up- 
ward tendencies has been detected. 
This situation continues apparent in 
the April figures. Of the total mem- 
bers reporting, 14% went on record 
as generally paying higher prices for 
their purchases, up only 1% from 
last month; while 7%, down from 
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10% in March, said that prices were 
lower. 

The majority of respondents, 79%, 
reported prices to be the same. This 
is up a modest 2% from March. Many 
executives comment that excess pro- 
ductive capacity is keeping the mar- 
ket intensely competitive. Resistance 
to price hikes is strong as purchasing 
management seeks cost reduction to 
counter anemic profit margins. 


Purchased Materials Inventories 


Purchasing executives persist in 
holding a tight “hammer lock” on 
inventories. In spite of the improve- 
ment in business, noted above, further 
reductions are reported this month, 
but again at a slower rate than last 
month: 18% have added to inventory, 
up from 16%; and, 27% report 
lower figures, down from 30% last 
month. Inventory consciousness is 
very apparent in this month’s remarks. 


Employment 


Employment is up. For the first 
time since February, 1960, the num- 
ber reporting more employees exceeds 
the number reporting less: 29% show 
improvement in employment, up from 
only 12% in March and 6% in Feb- 
ruary — which was the low point of 
the last three years. Only 17% report 
further reduction, down from 30% 
in March and 42% in February. The 
29% showing improvement is the 
largest number so reporting since July, 
1959. This traditional lag indicator 
seems to have behaved as expected and 
is following the upturn noted earlier 
in other indicators. 


Buying Policy 


Reports of committee members in- 
dicate no significant change during 
the past month in buying policy as 
measured by the extent of forward 
commitments, Since January, a very 
moderate lengthening has been noted 
and, in general during April, there 
has been neither an advance nor a re- 
treat from the March position. The 
March figures showed 16% of those 


reporting to be extended for ninety 
days or longer on production ma- 
terials. In April, the figure is 17%. 
A few buyers did, however, migrat: 
from the 30-day to the 60-day brack- 
et. The MRO and capital expenditures 
categories exhibit an equally static 
situation when compared to March. 

Here again, we see reflected consid- 
erable confidence in the continuance 
of prompt deliveries with no serious 
shortages over the near term, as well 
as strong determination to hold the 
line on inventories. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


Very little reference is made to 
shortages, either local or national, ex- 
cept in the case of the phthalic group, 
which has been reported in short sup- 
ply for most of the past year. 

On the up side are: Tin, soybeans 
and soybean products, fatty acids, oil 
field casing, and lamps. 

On the down side are: Paper prod- 
ucts, fuels, conduit, and phenol. 

In short supply are: Phthalic an- 
hydride and esters. 


Taxes and Spending 
Can Be Cut 


(Continued from page 11) 


there have been no competing claims 
for the use of the revenue overlap. 
Our bills fill this void by setting up 
an effective counterclaim. 

Every one of the country’s 60 mil- 
lion income taxpayers would be en- 
rolled automatically as a watchdog 
of the treasury. Taxpayers are bound 
to insist that the government exercise 
every possible economy because their 
anticipated tax reductions will depend 
upon it. 

When the people have a clearly de- 
fined choice between tax reform and 
increased federal spending, you don’t 
need a crystal ball to predict which 
they will choose. 

The collective weight of this pres- 
sure for economy is guaranteed to 
have a restraining effect on the size 
of public expenditures. As a congress- 
man, I know that members of both 
houses will be loath to vote for ap- 
propriations that would tip the scale 
of budgetary balance. The executive 
branch should be just as fearful. 

No one would invite the wrath of 
taxpayers who did not receive tax re- 
ductions upon which they had 
counted. The economies resulting 
would in no way restrict military and 
other essential expenditures. 

We have in this legislation, then, 
dual forces for impressive and lasting 
public betterment — the urgently 
needed tax-rate reform and a check- 
rein on government spending. 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


THIS department, formerly listing only products made in Connecticut (from 1937 through 1959) is now available for 
listing not only products made in the state but also services available to industry through management, technical research 
or other service organizations located in Connecticut. 


Listing rate, $6.00 per listing for 12 monthly insertions, Listings are payable annually, in advance, or within 30 days 


after their first insertion. 


Abrasives 
Fuller Merriam Company, The (Vitrified, 
Resinoid Bonded Grinding Wheels 
Segments) West Haven 


Abrasive Adhesives 
Scovil, Inc., D H. (for poling metals, 
ete.) gganum 


Absorbents 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. 
(oil, water, and grease) South Windsor 


Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co., The Branford 


Adding Machines 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Adhesives 
Polymer Industries, Inc. Springdale 
Raybestos Division Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. Bridgeport 
Synco Resins, Inc. Bethel 


Advertising 
Ritel, Walter T. West Hartford 


Advertising Mats 
Ads Inc., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 
(plates, services) ocky Hill 


Advertising Agencies 
Allston, Smith and Somple, Inc. Greenwich 
Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 
Jimford Advertising Agency Middletown 
Langeler-Stevens, Inc. Orange 
Moore and Co., Ine. Stamford 
Robotham Co., The Edward W. 
Westport & West Hartford 
Shenton Co., K. C. (industrial marketing) 
Hartford 
Watson-Manning Advertising (industrial 
and technical) Stratford 


Advertising by Representation 
Hartz-Miller Associates Meriden 


Aerosol Containers : 
Seri-Print, Inc. (silk screen decorating 
on metal, plastic & glass) Waterbury 


Air Chucks 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., Skinner- 
Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 


Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 
Air Conditioning Contractors 
Salmini Co., Ine., J. P. 
Air Conditioning Products 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. West Hartford 


Milford 


Air 
Simsbury Flying Service Hartford 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co., The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 


Peabody Engineering Corp. Stamford 

Air Impellers 
The Torrington Mfg. Co. Torrington 
Air Cylinders 


Cushman Chuck Co. (rotating) Hartford 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Aeronautical Machinists, Inc. (Servo Mech- 
—— low pressure ee ee 


type) 

Chandler Evans Corp. (Piston et Jet 
Engine Accessories — Carburetors, Fuel 
Controls, Afterburner Re oguietere, Pum 8, 
Servo-mechanisms and Protek-P lug 
hydrator Agents) West Hartford 

Consolidated Controls Corp. (pressure & 
temperature controls) Bethel 

Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Hardened and Ground 
Gear assemblies) Newington 

Gabb Special Products Inc (filler caps— 
pressure fuel servicing aye tems) 

indsor Locks 

Homie Standard Div., United Aircraft 
_ and other aircraft 

alpmeat) Windsor Locks 
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Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products, Inc, Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Details 
Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
National Automatic Products Co., The Berlin 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., The, Machine 
Products Div. North Branford 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
weldments) Glastonbury 


Aircraft Engines 
Lycoming Division Avco Mfg. Corp. 


Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., 


United 
Aircraft Corp. (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
National Automatic Products Co., The Berlin 
Scovill Manufacturing Co, (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company, Inc 


Stamford 
Lewis Engineering Co., The 


Naugatuck 


Aircraft Nuts 

MecMellon Bros., Inc, Bridgeport 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 

craft Div. Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Sales 

Simsbury Flying Service (Beechcraft) 

Hartford 
Aircraft Studs & Bolts 

American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 

Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
National Automatic Products Co., The Berlin 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co. Division 
Maxson Electronics Corporation Hamden 


Aircraft Wire & Cable 
Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 


Alumilite spoenrein Sheets 
Leed Co., The H. 


aie Awning 
Norlee Aluminum Prod. om 


Hamden 


Bloomfield 


Aluminum—Bar, Rod, Sheet, Plate 
Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Hartford 
Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company, Inc. 
Aluminum Castings 
Alloy Foundries Div., The Eastern Co. 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. West Haven 
Aluminum Die Castings 
Mt. Vernon Die Casting Corporation 
Stamford 
Peasley Products, Inc. Stratford 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Inc., 
(permanent mold) pemagupert 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Wa 


Corp. Bridgeport 


Aluminum Extrusions 


Eastern Steel and Metal Company 
West Haven 


Guilford 


Aluminum Foil 
Republic Foil, Inc, 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries, Inc. West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Aluminum Ingots 
Batchelder Co., Inc., Charles 
Lapides ~—— a 


Danbury 


Newtown 
New Haven 
um Sand Castings 
on Deonidized Bronze Corp. 


Bridgeport 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Inc., 


Bridgeport 
Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc. 
New Haven 


Aluminum Tubing 
Eastern Steel and Metal Company 


West Haven 


Aluminum Windows 
Norlee Aluminum Prod. Corp. (combination 
and prime) Bloomfield 


Ammunition 


Remington Arms Co., Ine. Bridgeport 


Anodic Coating 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Dow 17) Newington 
Anodizing 
All-Brite Chemical Corp. 
Aluminum Finishing Co. 
Contract Plating Co., Ine. Stratford 
Leed Co., The H. A. Hamden 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 
Stamford 


Watertown 
Bridgeport 


Anodizing Equipment 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Arbors—Solid & Expanding 
LeCount Tool Works, Inc. (sub, of The 
Grimes Engineering Corp.) Cheshire 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (gas- 
kets, packaging, wicks) Middletown 


Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Knapp Foundry Company, Inc. (bushing & 
bearing stock) Guilford 


Assemblies—Special 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Assemblies—Small 

Amco Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 

East Windsor, Warehouse Point 

American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 

Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 

Spring Corp. Bristol 

Cheshire Mfg. Co., Ine, Cheshire 

Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 

Greist Manufacturing Co., The New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 

Standard Screw Co. Hartford 

Waterbury Pressed Metal Co. Waterbury 


Audio-Visual Equipment 
HB Motion Picture Service (rental & 
service, projection and sound) 

New Haven 
Victor Animatograph Corp. a div. of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors: 35mm 
filmstrip and sound slide film projectors) 
Plainville 


Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 
Harper Buffing Machine Company, The 
East Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co., The (temperature, pressure, flow 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobiles—Children’s 

Powercar Company 


Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Mystic 


Bridgeport 


Automotive Leasing 
Motorlease Corporation, The West Hartford 


Automotive Parts 
~— port Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
ar Controls Co. (automobile thermo- 


Milford 

Behl Mfg. Co., The (Ignition & Brake) 
Branford 
Eis Automotive Corp. (Hydraulic Power and 
Mechanical) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inec., (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts Bridgeport 


Automatic Polishing and Buffing Equipment 
Packer Machine Company Meriden 


Automotive Tools 
Eis Automotive Corp. (Brake Tools) 
Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg. Co., The Watertown 
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Balls 
— Ball Co., The (steel bearing and bur- 


—- Hartford 
Kilian teel Ball Cor g The Hartford 
New Departure Div. of General Motors (steel 

and steel alloys) Bristol 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company, Inc. (steel for 
bearings, burnishing, praiains ; also 
brass, bronze and _ stainless) nionville 
Superior Steel Ball Co., Inc., (steel bearings 
burnishing material) New Britain 


Band Saw Machines 
emo on & Son Co., The Henry G. (auto- 
matic cut-off) ew Haven 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co., The (burnishing and tum- 
bling) Hartford 
Enthone, Inc. aa" New Haven 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 
tumbling) Byram 


Baskets—Wire 
Rolock, Ine. Fairfield 
Chain 


Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg. Co., The Bridgeport 


Beaded Chain 
Auto-Swage Products, Inc. Shelton 


Bearings 

Automation Bearings (ball & spherical) 
Bridgeport 
Barden Corporation, belt) (ball) Danbury 
Fafnir Bearing Co. (ba New Britain 
Marlin- Rockwell a Plainville 
New Departure Div. of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Bearing Retainers 
Wafe Manufacturing Co., Inc. (instrument 
& miniature) Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. 
Fulton Controls Co. 


Robertshaw- 
Milford 


Bellows—Metallic 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. Milford 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg. Co. 
Cly-Del Manufacturing C 
N. N. Hill Brass Co., T 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co. Hartford 
Russell Mfg. Co. (High Speed Endless, Lam- 
inated Rubber, Roll Stock all types) 
Middletown 
Walters Belting Industries, Inc, (flat high 
speed endless) Cromwell 


East Hampton 
Waterbury 
> East Hampton 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co., The New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Blacking Salts for Metals 

Du-Lite Chemical Corp. Middletown 

Enthone, Inc. New Haven 

Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co, Milford 


Black Oxide Finishing 
Black Oxide, Inc. New Britain 


Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co., The 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal 
w Division (hack saw and band saw) 
Hartford 


Elmwood 


Blast Cleaning Equipment 
Pressure Blast Mfg. Co., Inc., (Wet and Dry 
and Abrasives) Manchester 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire ~~) 
ew Haven 


Blower—Centrifugal Ty 
Spencer Turbine Co., The 


Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co., The 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co. 


pe 
Hartford 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Plainville 
Middletown 
Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Company. The 
orrington 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co. 


Blue Printing 
Rotolite of New England 


Hartford 
Glastonbury 
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PRODUCTS 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co., The 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co. 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., 
Standard Screw Co. 
Torrington Co., The 


New Haven 


Milldale 
Div. of 

Hartford 

Torrington 


Boring Tools 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Bottles 
Feldman Glass Co., The New Haven 


Bottles—Cosmetic 
Seri-Print, Inc. (cosmetic aerosol 
ceramic decorating) Waterbury 


Box Board 
Bird & Son, Inc. New Britain 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and Folding 
Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 

Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co., The Manchester 

New Haven Board Carton Co., The 
ew Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co, Montville 


Boxes 

Bird & Son, Inc. (corrugated, solid fibre, 
cleated containers) New Britain 

Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and Cor- 
rugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam — Co. (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros. Co., The (Acetate, Paper, Ace- 
tate and Paper Combinations, Counter Dis- 
play, Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co. of Bridgeport, Inc., The 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Folding 


Leshine Carton Co. Branford 


Boxes—Metal 

Durham Mfg. Co. Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Bond and Security, Cash 
and Utility, Personal Files and Drawer 
Safes) Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Compan (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, hair 
pin, ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 
yaterbury 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp. Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co. Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co., Inc. 
East Hampton 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and Folding 
Carton Division Montville 
Curtis & Sons, Inc., S. Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, fold- 
ing) Versailles 
Mills, Inc., H. J. Bristol 
National Folding Box Co., Div. Federal Paper 
Board Co., Inc. (paper ge 
New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 


ew Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co. 


Montville 
Warner Bros. Co., The Bridgeport 


ed Brid t 
gepor' 

Waterbury 

Bristol 

New Haven 

Bridgeport 


Boxes—Paper—Set 
a port Paper Box Co. 
nway Corogentien, The 
Mills. Inc. 
Strouse Ade Company, The 
Warner Bros. Co., The 


Cables 


Brake 
Eis Automotive Corp. Middletown 


Brake .o 
Rayhestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. (Automotive and Industrial) 


Bate ort 
Russell Mfg. Co. (all types, Fused ele, 
Durak, ireback, Extruded) Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 
Eis Automotive Corp. 


Brass & Bronze 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(sheet, wire, rods, tubes) aterbury 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Comegey (col, 
sheet, strip) dgeport 
Bristol Sense Corp., The (sheet, — 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Miller Company, The (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 


Middletown 


AN D 


SERVICES 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury, 
Tinsheet Metals Co., The, (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co., Inc. 

Botsford 

Whipple and Choate Company, The 
Bridgeport 


Brass, yee, ovine Castings 
Coggins Mfg. ‘The J. Meriden 
Derby a "Campend, "ihe Seymour 
Victors Brass Foundry, Inc. Guilford 


Brass Goods 
Anaconda American Brass Comeas , The 
bury 
Rostrand Mfg. Co., The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 


Brass Mill Products 
Anaconda American Brass Com ny. The 
rbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The Seymour 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co., The New Britain 
Stiles Corp., subsidiary of Plasticrete Corp. 
North Haven 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories, Div. H. i 
Porter Co., Ine, Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
cooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C. H. 
Hooks) New Haven 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company, Inc. (rough or 
machined) Guilford 


mze Sand Castings 
Bridgeport MSeonidived Bronze Corp. 
Bridgeport 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co., The East Hartford 
Buckles 


Hawie Mfg Co., The Bridgeport 
Hollander Metal Products Corp. Bridgeport 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co. 


New Britain 
Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Hubbard Hall Chemical ns The 
a 


terbury 
Lea Mfg. Co. 


Waterbury 
Burglar Alarm Systems 


Mosler Research Products, Inc. Danbury 


Burners 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 


Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corp. Stamford 
Burners—Coal and Oil 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co., The (Burnishing Barrels 
and Burnishing Media) Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company, Inc (balls, 
cones, other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Burs 
Atrax Company, The (carbide) Newington 
Pras hitney Co., Inc. (carbide and 


West Hartford 
Business Forms 


Connecticut Manifold Forms Co., The 
West Hartford 


Business 
Wirth Management Company Wilton 
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Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co., The Put- 
nam Schwanda & Sons, B. (ocean rl 
and plastic) Staffordville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform 
and Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 
Waterbu Companies, Inc. (Uniform and 
Fancy Dress) Waterbury 


Work 


Cabinet 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co., Div. of Cerro 
Corp. New Haven 
Cable-Interlocked 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Hendryx Co., The Andrew B. 


animal) 


bird and 
ew Haven 


Cams 
Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Cam Company, Inc. Bloomfield 
Bristol Instrument rs, Inc. Forestville 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 
Hartford 


Cams, 2 Dimensional 
Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Cams, 3 Dimensional 
Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Mallory Industries, Inc. West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co., Inc., The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 


Carbide Dies 


National Die Co., Inc., The Wolcott 


Carbide Form Tools 
Somma Tool Co. (for automatic screw ma- 
chines) Waterbury 


Carbide Shape Dies 
Thomaston Tool & Die Co. (any form) 
Thomaston 


Carbide Tools 
Atrax Company, The (solid) Newington 
Precision Tool & Die Co. Waterbury 


Carbon Pile Type Resistors 
Engineered Metals Manchester 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co. 


The (for tex- 
tile mills) 


Stafford Springs 


: Oard indexes 
Wassell Organization, Line. 


Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


Westport 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpct Co. Thompsonville 


Carton Closure Equipme 
Ketter Packages, lnc. (“Tape- é- nMlatic, ” “Bet- 
ter Pack”) Shelton 
Casket Trimming: 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware. Co. The 
Bridgeport 


Caste 
Besstet: Company, The (Industrial and Gen- 
ral) Bridgeport 


Castings 
Commercial Foundry Co., The (brass, bronze, 
aluminum) New Britain 
Connecticut Foundry Co. (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut aente Castings Co. (malle- 
able iron castings es) New Haven 
Custom Products Corp (machined only) 
Bridgeport 
Ductile Iron Foundry, Inc. Stratford 
Alloy Foundries Div., The Eastern Co. 
Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company. Inc. (Meeha- 
- Nodular Iron Ansonia 
H. R. Engineering b ceratiten Ine. (cen- 
trifugal steel mold) East Haddam 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., malleable iron 
and steel) Branford 
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PRODUCTS 


New mage nd Alloy Casting Corp. Hartford 
Newton-New Haven Co. (zinc and aluminum) 
West Haven 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co. (steel) Branford 
— ie Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
a tensile irons) Plainville 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer, Inc. Hartford 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing aetee (Brass, 
Bronze and Aluminum) aterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The (gray —_ 
semi steel and alloy orrin: 
Union Mfg. Co. (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company, The (high- 
way & sash weights Waterbury 
Wileox Crittenden & Co., Inc., (gray iron 
and brass) ddletown 
(Advt.) 


Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp. Groton 
Connecticut Investment Casting Corp. 
Pawcatuck 


Catalog Production 


Watson-Manning Advertising Stratford 


Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Works Refractories, Div. H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc. Shelton 


Centerless es 
Brown ee. < Plainville 
New England Centerless ‘Grinding, Ine. 


West Hartford 
Winsted Centerless Co. Winsted 


Centers 
Ready Tool Co., The (anti friction, carbide 
tipped, high speed) Stratford 


Cermets 
Russell Mfg. Co. (for missiles, and for fric- 
tion materials) Middletown 


Chain 
Turner and Seymour Mfg. Co., The (weldless 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 
and cable) Torrington 


Chain-Beaded 

Auto-Swage Products, Inc. Shelton 
Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Co., The, Subsidiary of Foote 
Bros. Gear and Machine Corp. Hartford 


Chairs 


The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company, The North Haven 


Chemicals 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 


Waterbury 

Axton-Cross Co. Shelton 
Carwin Company, The North Haven 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Fuller Brush Co., The (for cleaning and 
maintenance—cleaners, deodorants, deter- 
gents, disinfectants, dust absorbers and 
polishers) East Hartford 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company ‘anaan 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. Groton 
United States Chemical Corp. New Haven 


Chemicals—Agricultu 
a tuck Chemical Division “United States 
ubber Co. (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Chemists—Analytical and Consulting 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Bridgeport 


tmas Light Clips 


Chris: 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp. of America Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company, The Shelton 


Chuck Jaws 


Royal Machine & Tool Corp. Berlin 
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Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., The (drill 
chucks, lathe collet chucks and arbors) 
West Hartford 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 
New Britain 


Chucks—Air 

Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 

Power Grip, Inc. Rockfall 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 

Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., The 


West Hartford 


Chuck & Face Plate Jaws 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Skinner Precision Industries, Ine. 

Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 
New Britain 


Chucks—Lathe 
Cushman Chuck Co. (power and hand o 
ated) Hartford 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div.’ New Britain 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 

Skinner-Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 
New Britain 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and 
High Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone, Ine. (Industrial) 


New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Waterbury 


Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The 


Clocks 
BD. Ingraham Co., The Bristol 
Unit States Time Corporation, The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—A\ 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic cot 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The aterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Clutch Facings 
Raybeston Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg. Co. (rubber Shock Cord — all 
sizes and types) Middletown 


Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Compan Canaan 
Rowley Spring Co., Inc., The (Air-wound 
for television and electronic wom > 
sto 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co., The New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing ‘Co., The Hartford 


Coil Winding 
Advanced Electronics, Ine (custom) 
Rocky Hill 


Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 
Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 


Communication Systems 

Tel-Rad, Inc. Hartford 
Compacts 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 

rouge) Waterbury 


Comparators 


Johnson Gage Company Bloomfield 


Compressors 
Brunner Division of Dunham-Bush, Inc. 
(Refrigeration, Air Conditioning and Air 
Compressors) West Hartford 
Norwalk Company, Inc. (high pressuse air 
and gas) South Norwalk 


Computers 
Reflection Electronics, Inc. 
Royal McBee Corp. 


Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp. Hamden, Hartford 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Stamford 
Hartford 


$1 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co., (paper) Mystic 


Connector 


Gorn Electric Co., Inc. (precision miniature 
electrical and printed ciruit) Stamford 
Construction Equipment Trailers 
Kensington Welding & Trailer Co., The 

Kensington 


Consultants 


Robotham Co., The Edward W. tering 
& marketing) Westport & West Hartfor 


Consulting Engineers 
Souther Engineering Co., Henry Hartford 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Inc., The (Con- 
sulting) Hartford 
Welch, William A. 


Danbury 
Continuous Mill 


Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Contract Machining 


Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 

Laurel Mfg. Co., Inc. (Precision Production 
Small Parts) Plainville 
MaHleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
MeMellon Bros., Inc. (precision threaded 
parts) Bridgeport 


Contract Manufacturers 


Advanced Electronics, Inc. Rocky Hill 
Ameo Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Standard Products, lnc. Hartford 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Dorset- Rex, eae Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Precision Machine 
Works) Newington 
Greist Mfg. Co., The (Metal parts and as- 
semblies) New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifcations) 
Durham 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co. 


Danbury 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Voss Co., The Branford 
Control Centers 
Tech Design Co., Inc., (designers & fabri- 
eators of control centers) Ansonia 
Controllers 
Bristol Company, The 
Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Ma- 
rine & Aeronautic Applications) 
Bridgeport 


Controls—Remote Hydraulic 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co. 
Danbury 


Waterbury 


Converters DC to AC 
Electric Specialty Co. 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg. Co. The East Haven 
Production Equipment Co. Meriden 

Copper 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(sheet, wire, rods, tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (steel) Bristol 
— Brass & Copper Co. (sheet, rod, wire, 
tube) W aterbury 
Tinsheet Metals Co., The (sheet and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Copper Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company, Inc. 
Copper Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp. 
Bridgeport 


Guilford 


Copper Sheets 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co., The Seymour 

Copper Shingles 

New Haven Copper Co., The 
Copper Water Tube 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
aterbury 


Seymour 


Copying Machines 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Inc. 


New Haven 


Cord 
Russell Mfg. Co., The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 


$2 


PRODUCTS 


Cord Sets—) ic 
General Electric Company 
Seeger-Williams, Inc. 


Cores—Fibre 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Mystic 


Corn Cob Meal 
Nielson & Sons, Inc., John R, (Graded) 
South Windsor 


Correspondence Files 


Wassell Organization, Inc. Westport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 


Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 


Corrugated Containers, Inc. Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 


Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co. Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated - Box Division Portland 
D. L. & D. Container Corp. New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co. 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 


Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Eyelet Specialty Div. International Silver 
Co. Wallingford 
Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. Waterbury 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 

Seri-Print, Inc, (silk screen decorated) 
Waterbury 


Cosmetics 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 
Fuller Brush Co., The 


Clinton 
East Hartford 


Counting Devices 


Veceder-Root, Ine. Hartford 


Couplings 
Seovill Manufacturing Company( garden and 
industrial hose) Waterbury 


Cushioning for Packaging 


Gilman Brothers Co., The Gilman 


Cutters 


Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The (thread milling) 
Hartford 
The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., (Milling Cutters 
all types carbide and HSS) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 
Bartholomew Co., i “ae 


Mitrametrie Co., 


Bristol 


Data Processing Equipment 


Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 


Decalcomanias 
Sirocco Screenprints 


Deep Drawings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 


Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co. Hamden 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp Newington 


Dehydrators 
Kahn and Company, Inc. (compressed air 
and gases) Wethersfield 


Delayed Action Mechanism 

M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 
R. W. Cramer Company, Inc., The 
Centerbrook 


Hartford 


Design 
Maurice Libson Designer (product styling 
& appearance design) New Haven 


Diamond Products 
Amplex Corporation, The (industrial) 
Bloomfield 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Parsons Diamond Products, Inc. 


West Hartford 
Russell, Inc., R. R. Newington 
Diamond Tools 
Parsons Diamond Products, Inc. 
West Hartford 
Russell, Inc., R. R. 


Newington 

Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Deitqspert 
SoundScriber Corporation, The New Haven 
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Die Castings 
Mt. Vernon Die Casting Co. Stamford 
Peasley Products, Inc. (aluminum and zinc) 
Stratford 
Newton-New Haven Co., Inc. New Haven 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warne: 
Corp. Bridgeport 


Die Casting Dies 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 


New Haven 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co., The 


Derby 
Die Heads—Self O 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. New Haven 


Die Sets 
Producto Machine Company, The merdanpert 
Superior Steel Products Corp. (steel) 
Cheshire 
Union Mfg. Co. (precision, steel and semi- 
steel) New Britain 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The 
New Haven 
Mitrametric Co., The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (thread cutting 
and thread rolling) West Hartford 


Dies & Die Cutting 


Douglas Co., Geo. M New Haven 


Dielectric Heaters 
Radio Frequency Co., Ine. New Britain 


Displays 
Sansome Co., S. Frederick (design & prod- 
uction) Short Beach 


Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co. Div. Federal Paper 
Board Co., Inc. (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


Displays—Design & Production 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Stifel & Kufta New Britain 


Display Equipment 
Polecats, Inc. Old Saybrook 


Displays—Metal 
Durham Mfg. Co., The (Designing & Mfg. 
to customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Contract Work to Indi- 
vidual Specifications) Durham 
Parsons Co., Inc., W. A. (custom designed) 
Durham 


Displays—Plastic 
Dura Plastics of New York, Ine. 
Displays—Wire 
J. C. Products, Inc. 


Westport 
Higganum 


Diversification Advisors 


Wirth Management Company Wilton 


Door Closers 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Doors 
Bileo Co., The (metal, residential and com- 
mercial) West Haven 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co., The 
Hartford Machine 
dard Screw ‘0. 
Torrington Co., The 


Bloomfield 
Screw Co, Div. of Stan- 

Hartford 
Torrington 


Drafting Accessories 


Joseph Merritt & Co. Hartford 


Drill Presses 
Sigourney Tool Co. (sensitive drilling ma- 
chines) Bloomfield 
Townsend Mfg. Co., The H. P. Elmwood 


Drilling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Deep Hole) 
West Hartford 


Drilling Service—Hard Steel 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 


Units 
Hartford 


Drilling and Tappin 
Hartford Special Machinery 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg. Co. 
Billings & Spencer Co., The 
Conso idatea Industries 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Plantsville 
Hartford 

West Cheshire 
Middletown 
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Duplicating Machines 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Inc. 
New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Awhitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Dust Collectors 


Colonial Blower Co. Plainville 


Elastic 
Russell Mfg. Co. (rubber shock cord — all 
sizes and types) Middletown 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co. 
Plainville 


Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp, (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Electric Enclosed Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 
Hartford 


Electric Eye Control 


Ripley Company, Inc. Middletown 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg. Co. (trade mark 
“Durabilt”) Winsted 


Electric Heating Elements 


Hartford Element Co, Hartford 


Electric Insulation 


Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., The Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 


Wasley Products, Inc. Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls — 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 
Hartford 


Electric Motor Repair 
B & J Electric Co. 


Electric Motors 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 
Harvey Hubbell Incorporated Bridgeport 
Iona Manufacturing Company, The 
Manchester 
Safety Electrical Equipment on 
ew Haven 


Milford 


Ansonia 


U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 


Electric Switches 
Harvey Hubbell, Incorporated Bridgeport 


Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation, The 
Centerbrook 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 
Hartford 
Harvey Hubbell, Incorporated Bridgeport 
Electrical Appliances 
Iona Manufacturing Company, The 
Manchester 


Electrical Components 
Connecticut Electric Mfg. Co., The (knife 
switches, fuse blocks, contact clips) 
Bantam 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 

Gillette-Vibber Company, The New London 

Electrical Connectors 

Burndy Corporation Norwalk 

Electric Control Apparatus 

Plainville Electrical Products Co., The 

Plainville 
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Electrical Insulation 
Case Brothers, Inc. 


Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co., The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co. Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co., The 
Plainville 
Simsbury 


Manchester 


Pneumatic Applications Co. 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co., The Hartford 


Electro Mechanical Prototypes 
Victor Tool & Mfg., Inc. 


Higganum 


Electronic Assemblies 
Advanced Electronics, Inc. (custom) 
Rocky Hill 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Electronic Circuits 
Seri-Print, Inc. (silk screen plates 
& supplies) Waterbury 


Electronic Parts 
Patent Button Company, The Waterbury 
Prentice Mfg. Co., The G. E. (stampings to 
customers’ specifications) Kensington 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. (Stampings to 
customer specifications) Terryville 


Electronics 
Andersen Laboratories, Inc. West Hartford 
Ripley Co. Middletown 
Sturrup Larabee & Warmers, Inc. 
Middletown 
Vineo Electronics Corporation New Haven 
Electro-Mechanical Assemblies 
Advanced Electroncs, Inc. (custom) 
Rocky Hill 


Electroplating 
Coggins Mfg. Co., The J. B. Meriden 
Giering Metal Finishing, Inc. Hamden 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co. 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Lea Manufacturing Co., The 
MacDermid, Incorporated 


Electroty pes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co., Inc. 
ew Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div. Electrographic 
Corp. New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Elevator Co (passenger and freight) 
New Haven 


General Elevator Service Co. Hartford 


Employment Agencies 

Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
Hartford 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 

Burnham Employment Agency (executive, 
technical, secretarial) Hartford 
Rita, Richard P. Personnel Services, Ine. 
New Haven, Bridgeport & Hartford 
Snelling & Snelling Hartford 


Enamelin 
Giering Metal Finishing, Tee. 


Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Waterbury 


Enamels & Lacquers 
Dobbs Chemical Co., The (industrial finishes 
to customers’ specifications) New Haven 


Engineering 
Marchant & Minges (building 
construction) West Hartford 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 
fiddletown 
Technical Design and Development Co., Ine. 
(design and drafting) Milford 


Engineering Service 
Lacey Manufacturing Co., The 


End Mills 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Bridgeport 


Engraving—Plastic and Nonferrous Metals 
New England Engraving Company Div. of 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 


Westport 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. 
HSS) 


(carbide and 
West Hartford 
Salisbury Products, Inc. 


Lakeville 
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Envelopes 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Environmental Test Equipment 
American Research Corp. Farmington 


Excelsior 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. South Windsor 


Executive Recruiting 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 
Explosives 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (safety fuse, det- 

onating fuse, blasting accessories) 
Simsbury 


Extensions—Tap 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 


* Extractors 
Walton Co., The (tap, pipe & stud) 
West Hartford 


Extraction Service 
Walton Co., The (taps, drills, studs) 
West Hartford 


Extruders and Accessories 
Davis Electric Company (Ram Type Teflon 
Extruder) Wallingford 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp. Mystic 


Extrusions—Plastic 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 
Eyelets 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 

Arro Eyelet & Tool Co. (small-printed cir- 
cuit, brass & copper) Waterbury 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Gem Machine & Tool Co, Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co. (small-metal 
stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros. & Co., The Waterbury 
Stevens Co., Inc. Waterbury 
Salem Mfg. Co. Prospect 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
Anaconda American Prass Company, The 


Waterbury 

Ball & Socket Mfg. Co., The 
West Cheshire 
Cold Forming Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. Waterbury 
Dorset-Rex Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
National Die Co., Inc., The Wolcott 
Platt Bros. & Co., The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stevens Co., Ine, Waterbury 
Waterbury Pressed Metal Co. Waterbury 


Eyelet Parts 
Auto-Swage Products, Inc. 


Fabricators 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) Waterbury 


Shelton 


Fabries 
Russell Mfg. Co. (Teflon, Moulded Fabric, 
Bearing Surfaces, High Temperature Fab- 
rics) Middletown 
Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, The 
Torrington 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Fasteners—Aircraft 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 
Fasteners—Industrial 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Torrington Co., The 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Torrington 


Fasteners—Laundry Proof 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 

zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 

Felt 

Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (me- 
chanical, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co. (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
(Mills & 
Unionville 


Chas. W. House & Sons, Inc. 
Cutting VPilant) 
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Ferrules 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 


Fiber-glass Fabrication 
Davis Co., The E. J. West Haven 


Fibre Board 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
Case Brothers, Inc. 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Cc. H, Norton Co., The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., The Windsor 


Fiberglass Products 
Fiberglass Products Eng. Co. South Norwalk 


New Britain 
Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co., The 
Stafford Springs 


Filing Equipment 
Wassell Organization, Inc. 


Film Processing Machiner. 
Filmline Corporation 


Westport 


Milford 


Filters—Fluid 
Aslop eee Co. 
Cuno Engineering Corp., The 


Milldale 
Meriden 


Filter Media 
National Filter Media Corp. (cloth & paper) 
New Haven 


Finger Nail Clippers 


H. C. Cook Co., The Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Hartford 
Junior Screw Machine Products, Inc. 


West Haven 
Marlin Firearms Co., The New Haven 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. 


New Haven 
Fire Alarm Systems 


Fire-Lite Alarms, Inc. New Haven 


Fire Hose 


Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and indus- 
trial) Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 


Puritan Fireplace Furnishing Co. Milford 


Fireworks 
M. Backes’ Sons, Inc. 


Flame Hardening 
Flame Treating & Engineering Co The 
Jest Hartford 


Wallingford 


Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co. Plainville 
Genco Manufacturing Co., Inc. Southington 


Flatware—Stainless Steel 
Majestic Silver Co.. The New Haven 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Floats 
Naugatuck Mfg. Co. (seamless copper & 
plastic) aterbury 
Safety Float Corporation (skin diving flag 
buoys; floats for swimming pools & swim- 
ing areas) Waterbury 


Float Switches 
Gorn Electric Co., Inc. (for aircraft and 
commercial use) Stamford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., The 
New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Foam Rubber 
Armstrong Rubber Company, The 
West Haven 


Forgings 
Atwater Manufacturing = 
Billings & Spencer Comeny 
Bridgeport Hardware g. C 


Plantsville 
Hartford 
orp., The 
Bridgeport 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries, Inc. West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co. (all kinds and shapes) 
eet 
Ideal Forging Corp. Southington 
Scovill — Company (Non- 
ferrous) Waterbury 


Tools 


Forming 
Cc. & 8S. Tool Co., Inc. Berlin 
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Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co. (Columnar and Analy- 
sis) Branford 


Foundation Garments 


Crown Corset Co., The Bridgeport 


Foundries 

Connecticut Foundry Co Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (mal- 
leable iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry, Inc. Stratford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. (Malleable Iron 
and Steel Castings) Branford 
New England Alloy Casting Corp. Hartford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The (gray, iron, 
semi steel and alloy) orrington 

Union Mfg. Co. (gray iron & semi steel 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Inc. (iron, brass, 
aluminum and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company, Inc. Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 


John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 


Four Slide Forms 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Rockwell Co., W. S. (industrial) 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc, (Alloy steel and 
Carbide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 
Wileox Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Fairfield 


Branford 
Middletown 


mt Accessories 


Garme 
Oakville Co. Div. Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (from 
all materials) Middletown 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. Torrington 


Gaskets—Metallic 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co., The (pressure and vacuum-re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbur 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain 
Cable Co., The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
J. & S. Machine Co., Inc. (End Measures, 
Cyl Plugs & Rings Hartford 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. Stratford- 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., The Machine 
Products Div (Johan Universal and Special 
Purpose Gauge) North Branford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Precision Meas- 
urement all types) West Hartford 


Gears 
Bridgeport Worm & Gear Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport 
Bristol Instrument Gears, Inc. Forestville 
Mitrametric Co., The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newin, 
United Gear & Machine Co. Suffield 


Generators 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Glass Containers 


Feldman Glass Co., The New Haven 


Glass Cutters 


Fletcher-Terry Co., The Forestville 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Horberg Grinding Industries, Inc. (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surfaces, internal and special) Bridgeport 
K-F & D Mfg. Company, The (Contour and 
Precision) Manchester 
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Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc sn ) 
nsonia 


Grinding Wheels 
Fuller Merriam Company, The West Haven 


Grommets 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
aterbury 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 


Ground Plate 


Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 


Guards 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 
(watchmen service) Bridgeport 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Preparatio 


‘orporation 


Hair H ns 
Parker Herbex Stamford 


Hammer and Axe Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (‘“Sta-Fast” 
steel) Unionville 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 

Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches, 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 

Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp., The (screw 
drivers, wrenches 1 pullers, box & 

crate openers, pliers, saws, 


trowels & 
special forgings) 


Bridgeport 


Hardened and Ground Parts * 
Hartford Machine Screw Company 
Div of Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. Bridgeport 


Hardware 

Bassick Company, The (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div. American Hard- 
ware Corp. New Britain 
Eagle Lock & Screw Co. Terryville 
Gordon Associates Derby 
Harlock Products on New Haven 
Sargent & Compa New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden. & Co., Ine. Gnaies heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The Stamford 


ware—Marine & B 


Rostand Mfg. Co., The Milford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The Stamford 


Harrow Discs 


Scovil, Inc., D. & H. Higganum 


Hats 
Hat Corporation of America (men’s felt) 
South Norwalk 


Hat Machinery 


Doran Bros., Inc, Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company, The (custom 
made for back, breast and abdomen 
a aven 


Heaters 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The (portable 
oil) artford 


Heat Elements 
Electroflex Heat, Inc. 
Safeway Heat Elements, Inc. 
resistance type) 


Hartford 
(woven wire 
Middletown 


Heat Exchangers 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Sealing—Electronic 
(vinyl-polyethylene) 
New Haven 


Heat 
Berger Bros. 
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Heat T 
ABA Tool & Die Co. Manchester 
Bennett Metal Treating Co., The Elmwood 
Commercial Metal Treating Co. Bridgeport 
Hartford Machine Screw veneene, 
artford 


New Haven Heat Treating Co. 
New Haven 
Progressive Metal Treating (tool and pro- 


duction) Bridgeport 
Skene Co., Inc., The William A. (metals) 
Bridgeport 


Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 

Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Inc., The 
"Hartford (Advt.) 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 


Barnes Co., The, Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bauer & Company, In Hartford 


Rolock, Inc. (Retorts, * Muffles, etc.) 
Fairfield 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Inc., The (com- 
mercial) Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock, Inc. (Trays, Baskets, etc.) 


Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg. Co., Inc, Bridgeport 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 
Heaters—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co, New Haven 


Heating Elements 


Hartford Element Co. Hartford 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 


States Rubber Co. (sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acids and aniline oil) 
Naugatuck 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company, The 


Bloomfield 

Bristol Company, The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 

Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


High Frequency Alternators 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 

New Haven 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D. Bronson Company Beacon Falls 


Hobs and Hobbings 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Die and Thread 
milling) West Hartford 


Hobs 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The (fine pitch gear) 


Hoes 
Seovill, Inc,, D. & H. (eye and gu) 
Higganum 


Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg. Company New Britain 


ooks & Eye 
Oakville Co. Div. Scovill Mfc. Co. Oakville 


Homogenizers 


Sonic Engineering Corp. Stamford 


Honing 
K-F & D Mfg. Company, The Manchester 


Hose Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing ee (garden 
and industrial hose) aterbury 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
Anaconda American Brass comqeny, The 
American Metal Hose Branch aterbury 
Johnsun Metal Hose, Inc. Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg. Co., The (So-Lo “2 Tabs) 
ridgeport 


Hospital Products 


Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Hospital & Rehabilitation uipment 
Polecats, Inc. oid da 


ybrook 
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Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Automotive Co. Middletown 
Hydraulic Components and Systems 
Vickers Incorporated Marine & Ordnance 
Dept. Waterbury 


H.8S. Form Tools 
Somma Tool Co. (for automatic screw ma- 
chines) Waterbury 


Hypodermic Needles 
Ruchr Products Company 


Ignitors 


Waterbury 


Peabod Engineering Corporation (gas, 
electric or oil, electric) Stamford 

a gt 
American setae Ine. (metal, wood, etc.) 
Hamden 

Incinerators 

Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The 
Hartford 
Indexing Heads 

Hartford Special Machinery Co., (Hartford 
“Super-Spacers”’) artford 


Induction Hardening 
Flame Treating & Engineering Co. 
West Hartford 


Induction Heaters 
Rudio Frequency Co., Inc. New Britain 


Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Plating Co., Ine. 
Waterbury 


Industrial Coatings 
Aluminized Finish & Mfg. Co. (vacuum) 
Cromwell 
Illuminized Finish Co. (vacuum) Cromwell 


Industrial Design 
Mel Saint Clair Associates (package and 
product design) Farmington 
Van Dyck Associates (product ee 
and engineering) estport 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co., S. Frederick (Designers, 
Builders and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 


Industrial Security 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 
Bridgeport 


Industrial Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Industrial Testing Services 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 
Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic i 
anbury 
Infrared Detectors 

Barnes Engineering Co. (and systems) 

Stamford 


Inks 
Waterman Pen Company, Inc. Seymour 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Fuller Brush Co., The East Hartford 


Inserts—Screw Threads 
Heli-Coil Corp Danbury 
Instalment Payment Books 
Wassell Organization, Inc. Westport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 


Kerite Company, The 


Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Instruments 
Bristol Company, The Waterbury 


Kahn and Company, Inc. (electronic indicat- 
ing, recording and/or controlling) 
Wethersfield 
Manning Maxwell & Moore. Inc, Stratford 
Meleam Standards Laboratory (certified 
ealibrations and repair specializing in 


quality control Hartford 
Penn oven or ereee Derby 
Pratt & Whitney Ine. (Precision 


Measuring) Wout Hartford 
y ucts Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 


trasonic flaw detection and thickness 

measurement) Danbury 
Intercommunication 

Action Systems Co. Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Comppag 


aterbury 
Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 
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Jacquard Cards 
Case Brothers, Inc. 


Manchester 


Jig Borer 
Atlantic Machine Tool Works, Inc. (At- 
lantic in several sizes) Newington 
Linley Brothers Sree Bridgeport 
Moore Poe Tool Co. (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gage 


Federal Machine & Tool Co. Bristol 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special ‘'ool Co. (Moore) Bridgeport 


Junior Automobiles 


Power Car Company Mystic 


Key Blanks 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Labels 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. (for rubber articles) 
Naugatuck 
Seri-Print, Inc. (silk screened on glass, 
plastic, metal) Waterbury 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages, Inc. er 
Packer’) Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries, Inc. New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company, The 


Bridgeport 
Wileox Lee Corporation, The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals, Inc. Stamford 


Ladders 


Flint Co., A. W. New Haven 


Lamp Products 
de Sherbinin Products, Inc., W. N, 
Hawleyville 
Lampholders—lIncandescent & Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Shades 
Verplex Company, The Essex 


Lathe Chucks 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 
Whiton Machine Co. New London 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt &Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Lead Plating 


Christie Plating Co., The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons, Inc. (Genuine 
Pigskin) Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The 
(packings, cubs, washers, etc.) 


Middletown 

Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers, Inc. (soatgnges, engrav- 
ers, lithographers) aven 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co., The (Miller, Ivanhoe) Meriden 


Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 


Lipstick Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
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Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. Waterbury 
Seri-Print, Inc, (silk screen decorated) 
Waterbury 


Lithography 
city Printing Co., The 
Heminway Corporation 
Lehman Brothers, Inc. 
Muirson Label Co., Ine. 
O"'foole & Sons, Inc., T. 
Steinbach & Sons, A. D. 


Locks—Builders 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
Meriden 
Stamford 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Lock Nuts 
McMellon Bros., Ine, 


Locks—Suitcase and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Locks—Trunk 


Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 


Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Loom—N o0n-Metallic 


Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co. of Bridgeport, Inc. 
Bridgeport 


Machetes 

Collins Company, The Collinsville 
Machine Designers and Manufacturers 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 

Middletown 


Machine Shop Fabrication 
Advanced Electronics, Inc. Rocky Hill 


Machine Tools 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company, The 

Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Banthin Engineering Co. Bridgeport 
Ben-Nek Holder, Inc. (light machining & 
secondary operations) Branford 
Essex Machine Works, Inc. Essex 
larrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The (pre- 
cision parts) Newington 
Fuller Brush Co., The (precision contract 
work) East Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The (con- 
tract work only) Hartford 
MecMellon Bros., Inc. (precision threaded 
parts) Bridgeport 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co. (job) 
Hartford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., The, Machine 
Products Div. North Branford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., The (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Machinery 
Conn. Machine Repair, Inc. (special mfg.) 
Bridgeport 
Davis Electric Company (Wire and Cable) 
Wallingford 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
(special) Newington 
Hallden Machine Company, The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., The (mill) 
Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. (metal 
working) Waterbury 


Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and 
rebuilt) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Automatic Feeding 
Technical Design and Development Co., 
Inc. Milford 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc, Waterbury 
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Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc, Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Bristol Metal Working Equipment 
East Hartford 

Bridgeport 

Fairfield 

New Haven 


Conn. Machine Repair, Inc, 
J, L. Lucas and D 
State Machinery Co., Inc. 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard 
Divisions of Franklin Research oR: 
ystic 


Machinery—Metal—New 
Lucas & Co., Inc., Austin D. Bridgeport 


Machinery—Metal— 
Lucas & Co., Inc., Austin D. 


sed 
Bridgeport 


Machinery—Metal- Working 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. (forming 
and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery Rebuilding 
Conn, Machine Repair, Inc. Bridgeport 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Inc. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening & Cutting 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Inc, New Haven 


Machines ~ 
Allison-Campbell Div., American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc. (abrasive cutting ma- 
chines and wheels) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co.. The (spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Potter & 
Johnson) est Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Forming 
Nilson Machine vemenay. The, A. H. (four- 
slide wire and ribbon stock) Shelton 


Machines—Paper Ruling 


John McAdams & Sons, Inc. Norwalk 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
Newington 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. (screw 
head) Waterbury 


Machines—Special 
Fenn Mfg. Co., Th Newington 
a 


bs e 
Fuller Brush © The East Hartford 


Machines—Special Build 
Ameo Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Essex Machine Works, Inc. Essex 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The, Newington 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Inc. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


AND 


SERVICES 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Cov., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machining—Horizontal Boring 
Tucker Machine Co. New Haven 


Magnesium Sand Castings 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 


Management Consultants 
Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
Hartford 


Management Counsel 
Wirth Management Company 


Mandrels—Expanding 
LeCount Tool Works, Inc. (sub, of The 
Grimes Engineering Corp.) Cheshire 


Wilton 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Manicure Instruments 

W. E. Bassett Company, The Derby 
Manifold Forms 

Walters Business Forms, Inc. Bloomfield 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div., North & Judd 
Mfg. Co. Middletown 


Marine Machines 
Essex Machine Works Ince. (Propellors, 
Shafts, etc.) Essex 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Marketing Counsel 


Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 


Market Studies and Reports 
Wirth Management Company 


Wilton 


Marketing Service 
Business Incubation Laboratory 


Marking Devices 
Cooney Engraving Co. Branford 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The 


New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 


Hartford 


Wilton 


Marking Tools 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Masonry Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden, Hartford, 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Materials Handling 
Parsons Co., Inc., W. A. (tote pans) 
Durham 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co. Waterbury 
Metal Boxes 
Durham Mfg. Co. Durham 
Parsons Co., Inc., W. A. (tool kits) 
Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg. Co., The (Designing & Mfg. 
to customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Bond, Security, Cash, 
Utility, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, 
Custombilt containers and ome 
urham 


Metal Cleaners 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 


MacDermid, Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 


Metal Finishing 
Contract Plating Co., Inc. Stratford 
Hartford Industrial Finishing Co. Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co. 
Hartford 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 


Stamford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
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Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Canora, 
est Cheshire 


Oakville Co. Div., Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Metallurgists 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Bridgeport 


Metal Mouldings 
Leed Co., The H, A, 


Metal Powder Products 
Norwalk Powdered Metals, Inc. Norwalk 


Metal Products—Stampings 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Metal Specialties 
Ben-Nek Holder, Inc. 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The 
Torrington Co., The 


Hamden 


Branford 
Stamford 
Torrington 


Metal Spinning 
Moseley Metal Crafts, Inc. West Hartford 


Metal Stampings 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


aterbury 
Better Formed Metals, Inc. Waterbury 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Dayton Rogers . Brookfield 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
a Mfg. Co., ane New Haven 
—.. Ansonia 
bo, Nienreadea) Middletown 
New Britain 

} A. Set. , The (metal 
fabrications) Middletown 
Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Co. Unionville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stanhelm Mfg. Co. Bristol 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. Terryville 
Was ey Products, Ine, Plainville 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., ie e 
or 


Metals Testing 
Metals Testing Co., Inc. (Air ecee, prey. 
Navy, Certified, "Magnaflux uy eto) 
‘Past artford 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 


Meters—Parking 
Rhodes, Inc., M. H. 


Hartford 
Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Co. 
New Haven 
Cine-Video Productions, Inc. Milford 
Microfilm—Reader-Printer 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Inc. 
New Haven 
Micrometers 
Slocum Co., The J, T. 
Mill Machinery 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co, 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitne ‘o., Inc, (Keller Tracer 
—controlled illing Machines) 
West Hartford 


Glastonbury 


Mill Products 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, 
wire, tube) Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div., North & Judd 
Mfg. Co. Middletown 


illwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 
Miniature Precision Connectors 
Gorn Electric Co. Stamford 


Miniature Power Tools 
Foredom Electric Co., Ine. 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 


Missile Details 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. (weld- 
ments) Glastonbury 


Bethel 


Mixing Equipment 
Alsop Engineering Co. 


Milldale 
Eastern Industries, Inc. 


New Haven 


JUNE, 1961 


PRODUCTS 


Model Work 
B. & N, Tool & Engineering Co. (instru- 
ments and timing devices) Thomaston 


Models and Prototypes 
Elmwood Tool & Machine en Ine. 


Imwood 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 


Middletown 


Mold Frames 
Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 
Molded Fiberglass Products 
Fiberglass Products Eng. Co. 
South Norwalk 


Moldings—Powder Metal Materials 
American Sinterings Div., Engineered 
Plastics Watertown 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co.. The (wet and dry mops 
and dusters) East Hartford 


Motion Picture Equipment 
Victor Animatograph Corp., a div. of Ka- 
lart (16 mm. sound and silent projectors, 
film splicers, and rewinders) Plainville 


Motion Pictures 


Cine-Video Productions, Inc. Milford 


Motor Drives 
Electronic Controls, Inc. adjustable speed) 
Stamford 


Motor—Generator Sets 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Coen. 
New Haven 


Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 


Motors Synchronous 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 


Moulded Plastic Products 

Butterfield, Inc., T. F. Naugatuck 
U. S. Plastic Molding Corp. Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg. Co., The Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co., The (architectural, 
metal and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
Hoggston & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (steel) 
New Haven 
Name Plates 

Cooney Engraving Co. Branford 
+ ho Name Plate, Inc. East Glastonbury 
ton Name Plate Co. (metal & plastic 

name plates and identification tags) 
New Haven 


r Clothing 


pe 
lothing Co., The (for tex- 
Stafford Springs 


Na 
Standard Card 
tile mills) 


Nettings 


Wilcox Lace Corp., The Middletown 


New Product Consultants 
Business Incubation Laboratory 


Nickel Anodes 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 


Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg. Co., The Seymour 


Wilton 


Nickel Silver 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Miller Co., The (in coils eae strips) Meriden 
Plume & "Atwood mane OS ‘o., The Thomaston 
Waterbury Rolling ills, Ine. (sheets, 
strips, rolls) Waterbury 


Nickel Silver m a 


Whipple and Choate Co., Bridgeport 


Night Latches 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Nitriding 


Hartford Machine Screw Co. Hartford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company, The Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Nuclear Details 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co. Inc. (weld- 
ments) Glastonbury 


A N D 


SERVICE S 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co. Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc, 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Inc. 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Westport 


Stamford 


Underwood Corporation 
Wassell Organization, Inc. 


Office Printing 


Kellog & Bulkeley, A Div. of Connecticut 
Printers, Inc. Hartford 


Offset Printing 
City Printing Co., The 


New Haven 
Heminway Corporation 


Waterbury 
Oil Burners 

Peabody Engineering Corp. (Mechanical or 

Steam Atomizer) f Stamford 

Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 


Ine. South Norwalk 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., The Hartford 


Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Co., Ine 


Portland 

Optical Comparator Charts 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 
Middletown 


Optical Instruments 
Barnes Engineering Co. (and systems) 
Stamford 


Otis Woven Awning Stripes 
The Falls Company Norwich 


Ovens 
W. S. (industrial) Fairfield 


Ovens—Electric 
Bauer & Company, Ine. 


Rockwell Co., 


Hartford 


Packaging 
Commerce Packaging Corporation (mili- 
tary, commercial & export canning & 
crating) Stamford 
Seri-Print, Inc. (silk screened on 
plastic, metal, glass) Waterbury 


Packaging—Engineering 


Commerce Packaging Corp. Stamford 
Progressive Packaging Corp. (military & 
commercial for domestic and export 
packaging, canning, crating and _ ship- 
ping) East Haven 


Packaging & Packing 
Commerce Packaging Corp. (military, com- 
mercial, plastic & blister, export & domes- 
tie crating) Stamford 
Mercer & Stewart Co., The Hartford 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Co., The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, gee 4 Middletown 
Raybestos Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. (Asbestos and ubber Sheet) 
Bridgeport 


Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 
Milford 


Pads—Office 


The Baker Goodyear Company Branford 


Paints 

Tredennick Paint Mfg. Co., The Meriden 
Paints—Enamels—Lacquers 

Voltax Company, Inc., The Bridgeport 


Panels 
Tech Design Co., Inc., (designers & fabri- 
cators of control centers) Ansonia 


Panelyte 


Leed Co., The H. A Hamden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel 
dresser) Bridgeport 


Paperboard 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and Fold- 
ing Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co. Montville 
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Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
National Folding Box Co. iv. 
Paper Board Co., Inc. (foldipg) 
New Haven & Versailles 
Mills, Ine. H. J. Bristol 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 
(folding) 
Montville 


Norwich 
Federal 


Robertson Paper Box Co. 


Paper Boxes—Folding 
Hercules Paper Box Corp., The Bridgeport 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co, Bridgeport 
M. Backes’ Sons, Inc, Wallingford 


Paper Clips 
The (steel) 


‘aper Fasteners 
Oakville Co. bn Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 


Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Paper Products 

Nu-Wipe, Inc. (toweling. dusting, polish- 
ing, finishing, packaging) Plainville 


Paper—Shredded 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. 
South Windsor 


H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Mystic 


Mystic 


Parking Meters 
Rhodes, Inc., M. H. 


Parts 


Amco anemtatine. Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 

Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammuni- 
tion, electric instrument, electrical ap- 
pliance, fountain pen, instrument. light- 
ing fixture, ordnance, ete.—blanked, 
stamped, formed. drawn, re-drawn. 
forged, screw machined, headed inted, 
finished) Wa erbury 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Hartford 


Parts and Assemblies 
Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 


Perfumes 

Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 
Personnel Consultants 
Advancement ee Hartford 
Snelling & Snelling Hartford 
Wirth Management Company Wilton 


Clinton 


Personnel Recruiting 
Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
(executive) Hartford 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B. Hendrix Co., The New Haven 


Phenolic Resins 
Synco Resins, Inc. 


Phosphate Coating 
Black Oxide, Ince. New Britain 


Phosphor Bronze 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(brass & copper) Waterbury 
Miller Company, The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co.. The Thomaston 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Inc. 


(sheets, 
strips, rolls) Waterbury 


Bethel 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Co., The Bridgeport 


hoto Engraving 
Dowd, wrine, & Olson, Inc. Hartford 
Wileox Photo Engraving Co. Ine. 
New Haven 
Photocopy Equipment and Supplies 
Ludwig, Inc., F. G. Old Saybrook 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart aoe Inc. Plainville 


Photographic Murals 
Eitel, Walter T. (color & black and white) 
West Hartford 


Photography 
Eitel, Walter T. West Hartford 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co., Inc. (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co. (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
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PRODUCTS 


Pillow Blocks 
New Departure Div. of General Motors 
(ball) Bristol 


Pins 
CEM Company (‘‘Spirol’’) Danielson 
Hartford chine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Oakville Co. Div. Scovill Mfg. Co. (safety 
& straight) Oakville 
Star Pin Co., The (straight and safety) 
Shelton 
The (Dowel & Taper) 
Torrington 


Torrington Co., 


Pins—Common 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Union Pin Co., The Winsted 


Pins—Plastic Heads 


Union Pin Co., The Winsted 


Pipe 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Howard Co. (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


Pipe Organs 


Austin Organs, Inc, Hartford 


Pipe Plugs 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div, of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Hartford Machine rew Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s batent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Hartford 


Plant Protection 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 
Bridgeport 


Plastic Blister Packaging 
Commerce Packaging Corporation (ball 
bearings & small parts) Stamford 
Plastic Bottles 
Industrial Plastic Supply Div. 
Plax Corp.) West Hartford 
Plax Corporation Bloomfield 
Seri-Print, Inc, (silk screen labeling) 
Waterbury 


(Dist. for 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co., The 
West Willington 


Plastic Coatings 
Plastonics, Inc. Hast Hartford 
Plastic Engraving 
New England Engraving Co. Div. of Dura 
Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Salisbury Products, Inc. Lakeville 
Plastic Extruders 
Danielson Mfg. Co., The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. of The Electric 
Storage Battery Co. Kensington 


Plastic Fabrication 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Fabricon Corp. Unionville 
Industrial Plastic Supply Div. (models, 
machined parts, etc.) West Hartford 
New England Rack Co., Inc. (hood & duct 
systems, tanks, etc.) Hamden 
Salisbury Products, Inc. Lakeville 


Plastic Film & Sheet Materials 
Gilman Brothers Co., The Gilman 
Plax Corporation Bloomfield 
Shore Line Industries, Inc. Clinton 


Plastic Forming 
Auto-Vae Co.-Auto-Blow Corp (vacuum & 
pressure et blow molding) Fairfield 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Plastic Lining Equipment 
Enthoue, Ine. New Haven 
Plastic Material 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 
rod & tube) 


Plastic Molders 

B & B Plastics, Inc. 

Butterfield, Inc. T. F. 
Coggins Mfg. Co., The J. B. Meriden 
Conn. Plastics Waterbury 
Danielson Mfg. Co., The (nylon and other 
as. plastics) Danielson 
Engineered Plastics, Inc. Watertown 
Plastic Molding Corporation Sandy Hook 


(sheet, 
Westport 


Oakville 
Naugatuck 


AND _ S 


Cushman Chuck Co, (chucks) 


ERVICES 


Rogers Mfg. Co., The 
Specialty Plastics Corp (custom) 
Stanley Chemical Co., The 
U. 8S. Plastic Molding Corp. 
Waterbury Companies, Inc, 
Waterbury Mfg. Co., The 


Rockfa!! 
Shelton 
Jast Berlin 

Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Danielson Mfg. Co.. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 


Plastic Rod 
Danielson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 


Plastic Strip 
Danielson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Blectric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 


Plastic Tubing 
Danielson Mfg. Co.. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Blectric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 


Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co. Stamford 


Plastics 
Industrial Plastic Supply Div. (sheet, rod 
and tube, Dist. for Plexiglas) 
West Hartford 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co a 
vt. 


Plastics & Resins 
American Cyanamid Co., Plastics & 
Resins Div. Wallingford 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Crown Tool & Die Co., Inc. Bridgeport 


Plasticrete Block 
Plasticrete Corp. Hamden, Hartford, 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Platers 
Acme Chromium Plating Co. New Haven 
Christie Plating Co. Groton 
Chromium Process Company, The (Chrom- 
ium Plating only) Shelton 
Water Plating Company Waterbury 


Platers’ Equipment 
Enthone, Inc., 
Lea Manufacturing Co., The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


ew Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Christie Plating a 
plating) 

Giering Metal Finishing, Inc. 

Roberts Plating Company 

Tec-Plate, Inc. 


tke Gastnting Be lead 
roton 

Hamden 
Naugatuck 
Windsor Locks 


Plating Processes and Sageee 


Enthone, Ine. ew Haven 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The Seymour 


Plating Racks 
New England Rack Co., Ine. 


(anodizing, 
conveyor, etc.) 


Hamden 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
McGuire Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 


Pneumatic Conveyors 


Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 


Pole Line Hardware 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Polishing 
c. & E. Metal Finishing Co. Hartford 
Mirror Polishing & Plating Co., Inc. 
Waterbury 


Postage Meters 


Pitney Bowes, Inc. Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company, The Waterbury 


Power Wrenches 
Hartford 
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Precision Machining 
National Tool & Die Co. Hartford 


Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co, (for milling, 
grinding, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 

Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 

Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co. Farmington 


Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Milford Fabricating Co. Milford 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms 
Rowley Spring Co., Inc., The Bristol 


Premium Specialties 


Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 


Preservatives—W ood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) 
(“Cellu-san”’) Simsbury 
Pressboard 
Case Brothers, Inc. (genuine) Manchester 
Case & Risley Press Paper Co. ion 
neco 


Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 


Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Application Co., The (moderni- 
zation of presses through conversion to 
Wichita Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Div. of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Bigelow Co., The New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Inc. South Norwalk 
Rolock, Inc. Fairfield 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., The Hartford 


Printing 
Allied Printing Service, Inc. 
Bussmann Press, Inc. 
City Printing Co., The 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation, The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers, Inc. New Haven 
Miller-Johnson, Inc. Meriden 
Seri-Print, Ine. (silk screening for all 
aerosal & cosmetic containers Waterbury 
Taylor & Greenough Co., The pss hema 
Typo Press (and Lithographing) Bridge 
T. B. Simonds, Inc. Hart Red 
A. D. Steinbach & Sors New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Plates 
Ads, Inc., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 
(mats services) Rocky Hill 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company, Inc., The 
(engraved) Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 


Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 


Production 
House Co., N. E. ‘oe. Stampings, 
Drilling & Tapping) st Hampton 


Production Control Equipment 
Ripley Company, Inc. Middletown 
Wassell Organization, Inc. Westport 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div. United Aircraft 
Corp. (propellers and other aircraft yon 
ment) Windsor Locks 


Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company, The A. 8. (waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Synco Resins, Inc. Bethel 


Public Relations Counse 


Brunelle Co., The Charles i Hartford 


Publicity Services 
Brunelle Co., The 


Charles Hartford 
Watson- Manning Advertising 


Stratford 


PRODUCTS 


Publishers 


O’Toole & Sons, Inc., The Stamford 


Pumps 
Aslop Engineering Co. Milldale 
Sonic Engineering Co. Stamford 
Sump Pumps, Inc. (Deep-well electro-sub- 
mersible) Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries, Inc. New Haven 


Hogesse & Pettis Mis. Co., The (ticket & 
New Haven 

Purchasing Service—Industrial 
Hartz-Miller Associates Meriden 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co., The Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co., The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radar Speed Meters 
Automatic Signa) Div. Eastern Industries, 
Ine. Norwalk 


Radiation—Finned Co 
Bush Manufacturing Co. est Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company, The 
New ee 
Vulean Radiator Co., The (steel and fe | 


Radiation Shielding Products 
Ray Proof Corporation Stamford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co. New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 
Chapman Co., J. W. Durham 


yon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Fibres Co. div Bigelow Sanford Co. 
Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (all types) 
West Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (all types carbide 
and HSS) West Hartford 


Reamers—Helical 


Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 


eamers—Machine 


R 
Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 


Reamers—Ta 


r 
Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 


Record Equipment 


Wassell Organization, Inc., (filing equipment) 
Westport 


Recorders 
Bristol Co., The (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, a 
aterbury 


Recording Machines 


Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Reels— Wooden 
Bridge Mfg. Co., The (for wire and cable) 
Hazardville 


Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div. H. K. Porter 
Co., Ine. Shelton 

Refrigeration 
Dunham-Bush, Inc. West Hartford 

Refrigeration Condensing Units 
Brunner Division of Dunham-Bush, Ince. 
West Hartford 
Refrigeration Service 

Hartford Refrigeration Service, Inc. Hartford 


Relays 

Allied Control, Inc. Plantsville 
Remanufacturing—Warner & Swasey 

Turret Lathe Services Coventry 


Rental 
HB Motion Picture Service (audio-visual 
equip.—all types) New Haven 


A N D 


SERVICES 


Research and Development 
Continental Engineering Corporation 
Farmin 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories (Elec- 
tro-Mechanical) Middletown 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 
Middletown 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co. 
(Ultrasonic) Danbury 


Resistance Wire 
Cc. O. Jeliff Mfg. Co., The (nickel chromium, 
copper nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 


Kanathal Corporation, The Stamford 


Respirators 
American Optical Company, Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Retainers 
Lacey Manufacturing Co., The (precision ball 
bearing) Bridgeport 


RF Power & VSWR Measuring Equipment 
Jones Electronics Co., Ine, Bristol 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 
Gilman Brothers Company, The 


Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., The Bridgeport 

Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 

Patent Button Co., The (automatic) 
Waterbury 

Ripley Company, Inc. Middletown 

H. P. Townsend Manufacturing Co., The 
Elmwood 


Gilman 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co. Milldale 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Milford Rivet & Machine Co., The Milford 


Rivet Setting Machines 


Milford Rivet & Machine Co., The Milford 


Rods 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(copper, brass, bronze) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (brass and —— 
Bristo 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, etc.) Waterbury 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div. E. Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Rolled Shapes 
Cowles & Co., C. (and mouldings) New Haven 


nee] pee & Equipment 
Fenn Mfg. Co., Newington 
Precision Methods & Machines, Inc. 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc (Chilled 
and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rotary Files 


Atrax Company, The (carbide) Newington 


Routers 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co. The (“Fac- 
tice” Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber Drug Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


ubber Footwea 


Goodyear Rubber Co., The Middletown 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co, (coating, impregnating and 
adhesive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
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Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod. Corp. P 
Associated Gaskets, Inc. 

Bond Rubber Corporation 


by 
Wasley Products, Inc. Plainville 


Rubber Products 


Airex Rubber Prod. Corp. Portland 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ADS, Inc., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 
Hartford 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Associated Gaskets, Inc. Bridgeport 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (washers, gaskets, 

molded parts) Middletown 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 


Rubber Specialties 


Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co., The New Haven 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div. U. S. Rubber Co. 
(synthetic rubbers and latex) Naugatuck 


Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 
Portland 


Enthone, Inc. New Haven 


Rust Removers 


Enthone, Inc. New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Safety Belts 


Russell Mfg. Co. Middletown 


Safety gy 
American Optical Company fety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Sales Promotion 
Langeler-Stevens, Inc. Orange 
Salvage Service 

Walton Co., The (broken tools extracted) 
West Hartford 


w Blades—Hack 


Capewell Mtg" Co. The Hartford 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manufacturing Company pens 
Thompson & Son Co., The 7 © 

ew Haven 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg. Co. New Haven 
Capewell Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 


Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co., The aes’ G. 
ew Haven 


Sawdust 
Nielson & Sons, Inc., John R. (graded 
hardwood and softwood) South Windsor 


Scissors 


Acme Shear Company, The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Norlee Aluminum Prod. Corp. Bloomfield 


Screw Cai 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co. The (small for 
bottles) Derby 


Screw Machines 
H. P. Townsend Mfg. Co., The Elmwood 


PRODUCTS 


Screw Machine Products 


Accurate Screw Products, Inc. (B & S 
Swiss & Davenports) Southington 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Apex Tool Co., {nec., The Bridgeport 
Auto Electric Screw Machine Co., Ine. 

Bridgeport 
Balogh Manufacturing, Inc. Bridgeport 
Brown Manufacturing Co. (up to 14%” capac- 
ity) lainville 
Comerford Mfg. Co., Ine. Bristol 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dav-matic, Inc. (davenport & automatics 
exclusively) Waterbury 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products, Inc. Winsted 
Garthwait Mfg. Co., A. EB. (up to and incl. 
ry Waterbur 
Greist Mfg. Co., The (up to 14. capacity 
New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of Stand- 
ard Screw (up to 5” capacity) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries, Inc., (heat 
treated and ground type only) Bridgeport 
Stanley Humason, Inc. Forestville 
ee Screw Company (up to and 
capacity) West Hartford 

Junior soot achine Products, Inc. 


West Haven 
Lowe Mfg. Co., The Wethersfield 
Mailly Mfg. Co. (Swiss) Wolcott 
National Automatic Products ——— 
in 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods, Inc. (up 
to 1%" capacity) Milford 
Newton Screw Machine Prods. Co. Plainville 
Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capac- 
ity) lainville 
Olson & Sons, R. Southington 
Products Design te Mfg. Corp ee on) 
ewington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
United Screw Machine Co. Thomaston 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co. 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) 


Waterbury 
Wheeler & Son, Inc., Frank Meriden 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company, Inc. 
Form Tools) 
Cambridge Specialty Co., Inc. (flat & 
circular form tools) ensington 
Quaker Tool (H.S. cir. form tools) 
’ Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Reamers, Taps, 
Dies, Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 


(Circular 
Bloomfield 


Screws 
Allen Mfg. Co., The 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Serew Works Hartford 
Bristol Company, The (socket set and 
socket cap screws) Waterbury 
Clark Bros, Bolt Co., Inc. (cap and lag) 
Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Superior Manufacturing Co., The Winsted 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Bloomfield 


Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Co., The Bloomfield 
Bristol Co. The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Screw Stock 


Driscoll Wire Co., The (steel) Shelton 


rew Threads—Inserts 


Se 
Heli-Coil Corp. Danbury 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages, Inc. (“Counterboy,” 
“Tape-Shooter,” “Big Inch’’) Shelton 


Seals 
Russell Mfg. Co. (for oven doors and fire 
bulkheads) Middletown 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg. Co., The aawing Machine 
attachments) New Haven 
Singer Manufacturing Co. The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 


Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Co., Tne. (electric knife and 
scissors) Stamford 


Shears 
The (household) 
Bridgeport 


Acme Shear Co., 


AN D 


SERVICES 


Sheet Metal Products 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(brass and copper) aterbury 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (security boxes, fitted 
tvol boxes, tackle boxes, displays) 
Durham 
Inc., W. A, (fabricators) 
Durham 
Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication Div. 
Bar-Plate Mfg. Co., Inc. Orange 
United Manufacturing’ Co. Div. Maxson 
Electronics Corporation Hamden 


Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Buckle Co., The West Haven 
Anaconda American Brass Company. The 
aterbury 
Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clar' Thomaston 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 
and other metals and alloys) Waterbury 


Sheet Steel 
Dolan Steel Co., Inc. 


Shell Cores 
Victors Brass Foundry, Inc. 


Varsuns Co., 


Dorset-Rex, Inc., 


Bridgeport 


Guilford 


Shell Molding 
Victors Brass Foundry, Inc. 


Shells 

Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. (all metals) 
Waterbury 
Salem Mfg. Co. Prospect 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, opper. nickel silver— 
drawn, stampod—e ectric socket, screw) 
Waterbury 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Waterbury 


Guilford 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Signals 
The (for card files) 
Ansonia 


w. Cc. Cosok Ca. 


Sig 
Ad-Craft aan. fee. (all types, quan- 
tity only) loomfield 
Leonard Sign Co. (neon & meee identi- 
fication) artford 


Silk Screen Plates—Supplies 
Seri-Print, Inc. Waterbury 


Silk Screen Process Printing 
Ad-Craft Ey 3 Ine. Bloomfield 
Norton Co New Haven 
Seri-Print, ‘Ine. (for aerosal and 

cosmetic containers) Waterbury 
Sirocco Screen prints New Haven 
Stifel & Kufta, Inc. New Britain 


Silk Screening on Metal 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Displays and Specialties 
to order) Durham 


Silver Brazing 


Ben-Nek Holder, Inc. Branford 


Silver—Silver Alloys 
Handy and Harman (sheet, strip, wire, 
powders) Fairfield 


Silverware 
Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 
Simulators 


Reflectone Electronics, Inc. Stamford 


Sintered Metal Products 
American Sintering Div. of Engineered 
Plastics, Inc. (Powder Metal Parts) 

Watertown 
Raybestos Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. Bridgeport 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Co. Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
G. E. Prentice Mfg. Co.. The Kensington 
Scovill Mfg. Co. fGRIPPER “8 
aterbury 


Smoke Stacks 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 


Snap yptunese 
Patent Button Co. Waterbury 
Scovill Mfg. Co. (GRIPPER onep fasten- 
ers) aterbury 


Soap 
Fuller Brush Co., The Tpcresnal, household 
and industrial) East Hartford 


SON 
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Socket Screw Products 
llolo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Soldering Irons 
Electric Soldering Iron Co., Inc. Deep River 


Sound Equipment 


Vineo Electronics Corp. New Haven 


Spanner Nuts 


McMellon Bros., Ine. Bridgeport 


Special Machinery 

Amco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Banuthin Enginering Co. (complete and/or 
parts) Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine, Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co, Bristol 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 

Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 
Hartford 
H. P. Townsend Mfg. Co., The Elmwood 
Lacey as. Co., The Bridgeport 
National Sheradizing Machine Co. (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Tucker Machine Co. New Haven 


Special Machining 


Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 


Special Purts 
American Standard Products, Ine. Hartford 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Greist Mfg. Co.. The (small machines, es- 
pref epecrmes stampings) New Haven 
Hartfor fachine Screw Company Div. 
of Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Specialties—Wire 


J. C. Products, Inc. Higganum 


Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg. Co., The HP Elmwood 
Spools—Paper & Fibre 


Sonoco Products Co. Mystic 


Sporting Goods 


Seamless Rubber Co. New Haven 


Spotwelding 
Spotwelders, Inc. (aluminum, steel, mag- 
nesium, titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Spouts 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. (for Lighter 
Fluids and Light Oils) Waterbury 


Spray Paintiag 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 
Stamford 


Spray Painting Equipment & Supplies 
lea Manufacturing Co., The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The Torrington 


Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg. Co., The H. P. Elmwood 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Div, American Chain 
& Cable Company, Inc. Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 


Springs 
CE-JA Springs, Ine. (coil & torsion) 
Newington 


Springs—Coil & Fiut 

Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 

Spring Corp. Bristol 
Barrett Co., William L. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 
Foursome Mig. Co. Bristol 
Newcomb Spring Sar The Southington 
New England Sprin fg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co., The Plainville 
Stanley Humason, Inc. Forestville 


Springs—Flat 
Atlantic Precision Spring Co. 
Barnes Co., The 
Spring Corp. 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. 


Forestville 
allace Div. Associated 
Bristol 
Plainville 
Bristol 
Unionville 
(Advt.) 


JUNE, 1961 


PRODUCTS 


Springs—Wire 

Banner Goring Corporation Hartford 
Barnes Co. The allace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bernston Co., J. W. Plainville 
Bristol aeaas Mfg. Co. Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corp., The Hartford 
Comerford Mfg. Co., Inc. (compression, ex- 
tension, torsion) Bristol 
Connecticut Spring Corp., The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 

Everett Co., Ine, (coil and torsion) 
New Britain 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 
Newcomb Spring Corp., The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
D. R. Templeman Co. (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 


Terry Spring Company Terryville 


Stamped Metal Products 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 


Stampings 
Comerford Mfg. Co., Ine. Bristol 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Laminated Shim Co., Ine. Glenbrook 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 
Lacey Mfg. Co., The (precision sheet 
metal) Bridgeport 
Prentice Mfg. Co., The G. E. Kensington 
Scovill Mfg. Co, (aluminum, brass, bronze, 
copper, nickel silver, steel and other 
metals and alloys—automotive, electrical, 
radio, etc.—deep drawn, enameled) 


Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


New Britain 
Stam pings—Small 

Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Barrett Co., illiam L. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 
Greist Mfg. Co., The New Haven 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 
Wire Form, Inc. Milldale 
Waterbury Pressed Metal Co, Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (steel) 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Parker-Hartford Corp. (steel) 
Schwab & Company (steel) 


Stamped Assemblies 
Cowles & Co., C. New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Stationary Specialties 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 


Steam Turbines 

Whiton Machine Co. New London 
Steel Castings 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 

New England Alloy Casting Corp. (carbon, 

low alloy and stainless steel castings) 


Hartford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co. Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

Eastern Steel and Metal Company 
West Haven 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Sermeut Mfg. Co., The Seymour 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stri 
Feroleto Steel Co., Inc. Bridgeport 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Eastern Steel and Metal Company 
West Haven 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Flanges 
Ideal Forging Corp. (stainless) 
Southington 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (sheets products to 
order) Durham 


Steel—Ground Fiat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. 
New Haven 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 
Milford 


Steel—Stainless 


Alloy and Carbon 
Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Hartford 


AN D 


SERVIC ES 


Steel Stamps 
Cooney Engraving Co. 


Steel Strapping 
Douglas Industrial Supply Corporation 
New Haven 


Branford 


Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div. Electro- 
graphic Corp. New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 


H. C. Thompson Clock Co., The Bristol 


Storage Batteries 
R. A, E. Storage Battery Mfg. Co. 
Glastonbury 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (textile, industrial, 
skate, carriage) Middletown 
Strip Steel 

Detroit Steel Corp. New Haven 
Dolan Steel Company, Inc. Bridgeport 

Eastern Steel and Metal Company 
West Haven 


Structural Mouldings 


Leed Co., The H. A, Hamden 


Studio Couches 


Waterbury Mattress Co. Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Works Refractories Div. H. K. 
Porter Co., Ine. Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co., Inc. 
East Killingly 


Swaging Machinery 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machinery 
Co., The, Div. of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Sweeping Compounds 
Nielson & Sons, Inc., John R. 
South Windsor 


Switches 
Allied Control Co., Inc. (subminiature, 
toggle & pushbutton) Plantsville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co, Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 


Tableware—Sterling Silver 
Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 


Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company, Inc. Woodbury 
Veeder-Root, Incorporated Hartford 


Tanks 

Alsop Engineering Co. Milldale 
Bigelow Co., The (steel) New Haven 
Connecticut ‘Welders, Ine. (steel, alloy & 
lined) Wallingford 
Enthone, Ine, New aven 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 
Rolock, Ine. (Alloy) Fairfield 

Storts Welding Co. (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg. Co. (Glass Electrical Insulat- 
ing Tapes, Glass Fabrics for Plastic 
Moulding) Middletown 


Tape Machines 
Better Packages, Inc. (Manual and electric 
models for case taping) Shelton 


Taps 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Tap, Drill & Stud Removal 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 
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p Extractors 
Walton Co., The (and extensions 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co., Inc, Moodus 
Technical Writing 
Watson-Manning Advertising Stratford 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co., The Waterbury 


Television—Radio 
Junior Screw Machine Products, Inc, 
West Haven 


Temperature Controllers 


Electronic Controls, Inc. Stamford 


Terminals 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 
Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Branson Instrument, Inc. Stamford 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 

(Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic cle) 
bury 

Testing 
American Metaseal, Inc. (pressure) Hamden 
Kahn and Company, Inc. (hydraulic, pneu- 
matic, electronic) Wethersfield 


Testing Services 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 
(Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic oa 


Metals Testing Co., Inc. (Certified Non- 
Destructive— agnaflux, Zyglo) 
st Hartford 


Test Stands and Equipment 
Kahn and Company, Inc. Wethersfield 
Textile Printing Gums 
Polymer Industries, Inc. Springdale 


Textile Processors 

Amerbelle Corporation Rockville 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co., The (recording and automatic 

control) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. Stratford 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co., The (plain or tinned 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co., The 


Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli 


Putnam 


Threading 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp. Newington 


Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Div., Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. New Haven 


Thread Gages 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The 
Johnson Gage Company 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. 


Hartford 
Bloomfield 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling 
MecMellon Bros. Inc. 


Bridgeport 
Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Thread Repair Kits 
Heli-Coil Corp. 


Thread Rolling Machiner 
Hartford Special Machinery Co. iriat die) 
Hartford 
Shuster Wire Machine Div, Mettler Machine 
Tool. Inc. New Haven 
_ Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Div. of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Danbury 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., The (double 
end automatic) Bridgeport 


Timers, Interval 
A. W. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 
H. C. Thompson Clock Co., The Bristol 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 
Rhodes, inc., H. Hartford 


Timing Devices 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co. (develop- 

ment and model work) Thomaston 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 
A. W. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Rhodes, Inc., se A Hartford 
United ‘States Time Corp., The Waterbury 
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PRODUCTS 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A. W. Haydon ,, The Waterbury 
Lux Clock a Co. Waterbury 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc. Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co., The (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div. North & Judd Mfg. 
Co. Middletown 


Tissue 
Sanitary Paper Mills, Inc. (Dovalettes 
facial, bathroom and handkerchiefs) 
East Hartford 


Tires 
Armstrong Rubber Co,, The West Haven 


Toiletries 


Chesebrough-Pond's, Inc. Clinton 


Tool Chests 


Vanderman Mfg. Co., The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 
Commercial Metal Treating Co. Bridgeport 


Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co. (dies, jigs, 
fixtures, sub-press and progressive) 


Thomaston 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., 


The (rubber 
workers) 141 Brewery St. New Haven 


Tool Designers 
Crescent Tool & Design (tools 
& special machinery) Glastonbury 
Research & Development Delgo Inc. 
iddletown 


Tools & Dies 
Metropolitan Tool & Die 
Lacey Mfg. Co., The 
Moore Special Tool Co. 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg. Co., The New Haven 
Tatem Manufacturing Co, (hi-density lam- 
inted wood for making) Eastford 


Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
Areade Tool & Die Co. Bridgeport 
Fairfield Tool Co., Inc., The Bridgeport 
Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig boring) 

Meriden 
Otterbein Co., J. Middletown 
RSV Engineerin Abo. (gages) Wethersfield 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg. Co. Kensington 


Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 
Elmwood Tool & Machine ee Ine. 


mwood 
Fredericks Tool Co., J. F. West Hartford 


Totalizers 


Reflectone Electronics, inc. Stamford 


Toys 
Geo. 8. Scott Mfg. Co., The Wallingford 
Gilbert Co., The A. C. New Haven 
e Bell Mfg. Co. East Hampton 
N. N. Hill Brass Co., The East Hampton 
U. S. Plastic Molding Corp. Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 


Traffic Signal Controls 
Automatic Signal Div. Eastern Industries, 
ne. Norwalk 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester Truck chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 


Tube Clips 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co., The (for collap- 
sible tubes) Derby 


Tube Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. (UNIFLARE 
flared tube and LOXIT compression 
tube) Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard 
Divisions of Franklin Research op . 
ystic 


Tubes—Collapsibie Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp., The New London 


AN D 


SERVICES 


Tubing 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(brass & cop Waterbury 


per) 
G & VU Manufacturing Co, (finned) 
New Haven 
Scovill Mfg. Co. (Brass and Conger) 
terbury 


Wallingford Steel Co., The (stainless and 
super metals) Wallingford 


Tubing—Carbon and Stainless Steel 
Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Hartford 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
Anaconda American Brass Co., The, Metal 
Hose Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


Waterbury 
Scovill Mfg. Co. Waterbury 


Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. 
South Windsor 


Tumbling Equipment and Supplies 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp. Byram 


Tumbling Service 


Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp. Meriden 


Turntables 
Macton Machinery Co., Inc. (industrial & 
display) Stamford 


Typewriters 
Royal McBee Corp. 


Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 


and Bridgeport 


Uniforms 


Magson Uniform Co. Kensington 


Utrasonic Equipment 
Branson Ultrasonic Corp. 
General Instrument Corporation 
Harris Transducer Div. 


Stamford 
Woodbury 


Underwater Equipment 
Seamless Rubber Co. New Haven 


Universal Joints 
Gray and Prior Machine Co. (for 
machinery) Hartford 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Products Co. Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corp. Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 


acuum Coating 


Illuminized Finish Co, Cromwell 


Vacuum Metallizing 


Aluminized Finish & Mfg. Co. Cromwell 


Valves 
Jenkins Bros. Bridgeport 
Rockwell Co., W. 8. (Butterfly) Fairfield 


Valves—Aircraft 
om port Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
ton Controls Co. Milford 

fF Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner Blectric Valve Div. New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg. Co. New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. Stratford 


Valves—Solenoid 
Allied Control Co., Ine. Plantsville 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner Electric Valve Div. New Britain 


Vanity 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Scovill Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
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Velvets 
American Velvet Co. (owned and — 
by A. Wimpfheimer & Bros., Inc. 
Stonington 
, Ine., The 
Willimantic 


Leiss Velvet Mfg. Co. 


Venetian Blinds 
Findell Mfg. Co 


. Manchester 
Jennings Co., The S. Barry 


New Haven 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Co. Plainville 


Vibration Detection Equipment 
Advanced Electronics, Inc. Rocky Hill 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 


Branford Co., The (industrial) New Britain 
Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 


Electronic Rubber Co. Stamford 
Vinyl Resins 

Synco Resins, Inc. Bethel 
Vise Fixtures 

Dery & Sons Tool & Die Co., A. L. 


Pine Meadow 


Vise Jaws 
Dery & Sons Tool & Die Co., A. L, 
(gang with loading trays) Pine Meadow 


Vises 
Fenn Manufacturing Co., The (Quick- 
Action Vises ewington 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 
Vanderman Mfg. Co., ‘The (Combination 


Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Wall Paper 
Stamford Wall Paper Co., Inc. Stamford 
Washers 
American Felt Co. (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (all materials) 
Middletown 
Fabricon Corp. Unionville 
Washers—Felt 
Chas, W. House & Sons, Inc, (Mills & 
Cutting Plant) Unionville 
Watches 
Kk. Ingraham Co., The Bristol 


United States Time Corp., The Waterbury 


Washers—Precision 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 


Water Deionizers 


Penfield Mfg. Co. Meriden 


Water Heaters 


Whitlock Mfg. Co., The (instantaneous & 
storage) Hartford 


Water Heaters—Electric 


Bauer & Company, Inc. Hartford 


Waxes 


Fuller Brush Co., The (liquid and paste 
for floor and furniture) Hast Hartford 
Harrison Company, The A. 8S, (and other 
protective coatings) South Norwalk 


Webbing 


Russell Mfg. Co. (Webbing for Safety Seat 
Belts—all types of webbing) Middletown 


Welding 
Aircraft Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. (alumi- 
hum, stainless steel, magnactate) 
artford 


Ansonia Steel Fabrication Co., Inc. (steel 
stainless steel and aluminum fabrication) 


Ansonia 
Connecticut Welders, Inc. (fabrication & 
repairs) Wallingford 


Industrial Welding Co. (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (tanks, coils & 
fabrication) Meriden 
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Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., a (nu- 
clear, missile and aircraft ype) 
stonbury 


Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders, Inc, (tanks & coils) 


Wallingford 

Lead Products, Inc. (tanks & fabrication) 
Manchester 

Storts Welding Company (tanks, coils & 
anodes) Meriden 


Welding—Lead Bricks 
Lead Products, Inc. Manchester 


Welding Rods 
Anaconda American Brass Co., The 
Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co., The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 


Welding Solder 
Lead Products, Inc. (wire, bar and cakes 
and babbits) Manchester 


Wells 

Church Co., The Stephen B. Seymour 
Wheel Dressers—Diamonds 
Russell, Inc., R. R. Newington 


Wicks 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (felt, asbestos) 


Middletown 

Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc. 
Hartford 

Window & Door Guards 
Smith Co., The John P. New Haven 
Wire 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Atlantic Wire Co., The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co., The 
North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co., The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co., Winsted Div. (insulated 
& enameled magnet) Winsted 
Monee mery Company, The (fine copper, 
C, cadmium, aluminum, tin or 
silver coated) Windsor Locks 
Platt Bros. & Co., The (zine and zine 
alloy wires) Waterbury 
Scovill Mfg. Co. (Brass, Bronze and Nickel 


Silver) Waterbury 
Viking Wire Co., Inc. (enameled magnet) 
Danbury 


Wire and Cable 
Continental Wire Corp. (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 
General Electric Company (for residential, 
commercial and industrial es! 
ridgeport 
Beghestes Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
ae. (all asbestos, mining, shipboard and 
a jiance applications) , ae 
vt. 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock, Ine. Fairfield 


Wiretex Mfg. Inc. (Industrial, for acid, 
heat, treating and degreasing) 
Bridgeport 


Wire & Cable—High Temperature 
Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 


Wire Cloth 
Cc. O. Jeliff Mfg. Co., The (all metals, all 


meshes) Southport 
McCluskey Wire Co., Inc. (Fourdrinier) 
New Haven 

Pequot Wire Cloth Co., Inc. (industrial 
grades only) Norwalk 
Rolock, Ine. (alloy) Fairfield 


Smith Co.. The John P, New Haven 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 


Wire Displays—Baskets 
Apco Products, Ine, Centerbrook 


Wire Forming Machinery 
Nilson Machine Co., The A. H. 


Shelton 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The 


Torrington 


Wire Formings 
Master Engineering Co. West Cheshire 
North & Judd Mfg. Co. New Britain 
Oakville Co. Div. ovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The 


Torrington 
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Wire Forms 


Atlantic renee, Spring Co. Forestville 
Banner Spring Corp Hartford 
Barnes Co., The Wailace Div. Associated 

Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 


Colonial Spring Corporation, The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corp., The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 
Gemco Mfg. Co., Ine. Southington 
Stanley Humason, Inc. Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Templeman Co., D. R. Plainville 
Terryville Mfg. Co. =. 
Wire Form, Inc. illdale 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co., The (overall trim- 
mings) West Haven 
Brooks & Sons, Inc., M. S. (small wire 


Chester 


parts) 
Seovill Mfg. Co. (to order) Waterbury 
Wire Partitions 


John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 


Torrington 
Wire Products 
Artistic Wire Products, Inc. Taftsville 
J. C. Products, Inc. Higganum 
Wire Reels 
Nilson Machine Co., The A. H, Shelton 


Shuster Wire Machine Div. Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Inc. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Div. of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co., The (pan handles 


and tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co., D. R. Plainville 
Wire—Specialties 


Andrew B. Hendryx Co., The New Haven 


Wire Springs 


Carlson Spring Co. (Torsion, Compression, 
Extension) Berlin 


Wire Straightening & Cutting Machinery 
Shuster Wire Machine Div. Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Inc, New Haven 


Wiring Devices 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Bridgeport 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co., The Forestville 


Woodwork 
Cc. H. Dresser & Sons, Inc. (Mfg. all kinds 
of woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 
Peerless Woodworking Corporation 
,East Glastonbury 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas. W. House & Sons, Inc. 


(Mills & 
Cutting Plant) 


Unionville 


X-ray—Industrial 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc. 


Bridgeport 
Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corp., The (fine- 
woolen and epensetty) Talcotville 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (jute-carpet) 
Simsbury 


Zine 
Platt Bros. & Co., The (ribbon, strip and 


wire) P. O. Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Mosman Co,., Charles H. Westbrook 


Newton-New Haven Co., Inc. West Haven 


Zine Die Castings 


Engineers Tool & Mfg. Co., Inc. Bridgeport 
Mt. Vernon Die Castings Corp. Stamford 
Peasley Products, Ine, Stratford 


Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. 


Bridgeport 
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COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


BELT 
DRIVE 
PROPELLER 


DIRECT 
DRIVE 
PROPELLER 
FAN 


MATERIAL 
FAN 
HANDLING 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 


industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 


Phone Sherwood 7-2753 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 


A salesgirl was describing a new 
four-piece outfit a model was wearing: 
“If you remove the bodice you have 
a playsuit. If you remove the skirt, 
you have a sun suit. If you remove 
anything else you have a lawsuit.” 

* * * 


The druggist met his old friend and 
customer on the street. “Hi there, 
Jack,” he said. “Did that mud pack I 
sold you improve your wife’s appear- 
ance any?” 

“Well, Doc, it did for the first few 
days, but then it started to wear off.” 


* * * 


A traveling salesman walked into 
a restaurant one morning and told the 
waitress, “Bring me two eggs fried so 
hard they are edged in black, two 
sliced of burnt toast and a cup of cold 
coffee. Then sit down and nag me — 
I’m homesick.” 

* * * 


She had begged her husband for 
months to go and have his photograph 
taken. At last, he decided to go 
through the agony and made the ap- 
pointment with the photographer. But 
when the proofs arrived, his wife ex- 
claimed in horror, “Oh, there’s only 
one button on your coat!” 

“Thank heavens,” he said. “At last, 
you’ve noticed it!” 


* * * 


The Texan died, and while investi- 
gating his new eternal home, com- 
mented: “Gee, I never thought heaven 
would be so much like Texas!” 

The gatekeeper looked startled and 
said: “Listen, buddy, what makes you 
think this is heaven?” 


* * * 


“Mommy,” asked the child, “why 
doesn’t daddy have hair on his head?” 

“Daddy thinks a great deal, dear.” 

“Why do you have so much hair 
on your head, Mommy?” 

“Shut up and eat your breakfast!” 


* + * 


Two cowpokes at a bar were discus- 
sing a deceased friend. “How did old 
Bill die?” asked the first. 

“He fell through a scaffolding.” 

“What was he doin’ up there?” 

“Gettin’ hung.” 

: = 2 


The customs man poked through an 
old gentleman’s luggage and located a 
flask of whiskey. 

“IT thought you said you have noth- 
ing but clothes in here,” the inspector 
said. 

“I did, and it’s true,” the old gent 
replied. “That, sir, is my nightcap!” 
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High-speed photography breezes action during a 
typewriter performance test at Royal McBee. 
Typewriter. 


Quality control at Royal McBee Corporation, 150 New Park 
Avenue, Hartford is a complex of cross-checks centered in 
their busy Test Laboratory. It is, in effect, a three-part opera- 
tion consisting of the Life-Test Area, Electrical Test Laboratory 
and Mechanical Test Laboratory. The company’s strict de- 
mands for quality control and quality assurance are more 
severe than those of the customers. 

The complete area is air conditioned to provide climate 
stability during every test. Temperature control is within plus 
or minus three degrees. Fine filtering keeps dust and dirt to a 
minimum and plans call for one pressurized room where 
gauges are calibrated. 

Every piece of equipment manufactured is subjected to life- 
tests, pre-production tests and engineering tests. During 
manufacture, random plant samples are brought in and 
challenged by specially built actuating equipment. The 
climate control is effected by several package units (five to 
seven-and-a-half tons) which are adaptable to the present 


Herman R. Schulz checks accuracy in the data 
feed and readback unit of Royal McBee’s Tape 


Continuous testing, observation and experiment 
result in improvements in mechanical design. 


building without major construction work or involved and 
expensive duct-work. 

The air conditioning offers a comfortable invigorating atmos- 
phere to the employees so they may work efficiently even in 
the most sultry times of year. 

There are many industrial applications of climate control . . . 
for production areas, gauge rooms, offices and storage. The 
all-electric heat pump now provides temperature, circulation 
and filtering control the year round. Heating and cooling form 
a single compact unit. 

Your Industrial Representative from your electric utility com- 
pany can assist you in investigations of equipment to serve 
your present building or your planned building. 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 





The true economy of Ballard 
Bunker ‘'C"’ Fuel really hit 
home last winter. 


Its ability to deliver more pure 
heat per gallon saved count- 
less dollars as we went 
through one record-breaking 
cold wave after another. 


And as fuel consumption sky- 
rocketed, scores of industries 
made up their minds to change 
to Ballard. 


As a result, our engineers 
today are talking to plant 
managers throughout the 
area, comparing costs and 
suggesting new ways to in- 
crease their heating efficiency. 
Naturally, there's no charge 
or obligation for this service. 


Find out about economical, clean-burning Bunker ‘'C’’ 


Ballard is the oldest supplier of Bunker “C” in this area and has always 
been able to depend on an uninterrupted flow of fuel from its own 
suppliers. This reliability is automatically passed along to our customers. 


For routine or emergency requirements, you can always depend on 
BALCO! Call JAckson 9-3341 in Hartford. In Groton, call HI 5-9724. 


The BALLARD OIL Co. 


“HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








